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lhe Southern States, under the new order 
things that have come about with the 
advent of the new generation that has 
come upon the stage since the freedom of 


the slaves, have become what they were not | 
before, serious competitors of the Northern | 
States in at least two branches of agricult- | 
ure. In cotton, rice and sugar cane they do | 


not fear competition from the North, but 
rather from Egypt, India and the tropical 
islands. 

If these countries force them to abandon 
or reduce their average in these crops, it 
does nut mean ruin to the agricultural por- 

their territory, and it may mean a 

grea prosperity. Already 
found that they have done well to abandon 
ertain of what they called staple crops. 
The wheat crops that in 1862 covered the 
best farms on the peninsula are no longer to 
ve found. The brands of tlour which took 
cir names from some of the larger plan- 
tations and commanded the highest prices 
» the warare no longer in the market, 
any dealers have never heard of them 

have forgotten them. 

The tields which were then in wheat, and 
hose from which the Yankee or Southern 

liers cut off the wood, are now market 
cardens, or truck farms, as they call them 
own there, which may not be kept under 
is intensive a systemof cultivation as those 
iid Boston, Providence or New York, 
«three leading market sections of the 
But those sections, like many 

others in the South, are now returning 
creater income and greater profits in growing 
fruits and vegetables under hired free labor 


ms of 


tar 
t 


iyo 


than they did under slave labor. The 
ners are each year improving their 
iuethods of cultivation, while the rapidly 
ucreasing amount of their products has led 
transportation companies to prepare in al- 


ist every way to handle their produce. 
ranch railroads now run into regions where 
forty years ago were only bridle paths, and 
not of the easiest or safest. Steamers 
start daily from their ports, once so closely 
jockaded, bringing to us the oranges of 
Florida, the peaches and melons of Georgia, 
the berries and vegetables of other States, 
aid their cargoes are wanted and welcomed 
in Northern markets. 

Better stock, pure bred or high grades have 
taken the place of those which used to be 
ept, and the line-back cows and razor- 
back hogs are to be seen only among the 
r class of people, who cannot afford to 
better, and who will be poor until they 
etter animals and take better care of 

The Southern States, where the sea- 
are long and the fields and woods un- 
ied by frosts, where they present 
ai almost unbroken suecession of bloom 

li the year, are rivaling the Northern 
‘acitie States in the production of 
hy and now they are threatening to 
i) the poultry business and push us 
vallon that, with chickens hatching 
ittening all winter and hens laying 
ours are frozen up, or hovering idly 

houses while the snow covers the 


Hose 


iave little doubt but that they can 
ine advantage of usin their milder 

but the poultry keepers who depend 

\ uching chickens or producing eggs 
r are but a few compared to the 

il they have their places so fitted 
the climate out of doors does 

itly reduce their profits, even 

ie thermometer marks’ below 

point. If the poultry keepers 

South intend to compete with 

must try to have other 

pu heir favor beside warmer weather. 
Ph tical experience in breeding and 
ire in favor of the Northern 
irst introduction of the pure or im- 

Pro reeds, a half century ago. We 


and interest has been awakened 


hin the past decade, and we are 


IS SO, 


‘he poultry exhibited down there 
‘as found at the poultry exhi- 
tly to drive the people here out 


“y may have had the best of us 
nelons, but that was never done 
sreat extent, at least as a com- 
iture,and we are contented to 
live cents for a better Southern- 
rmelon than we could grow, and 
ioney with other crops better 
this climate. Their fruit and 
xet the higher prices early in 
but we have our turn later on, 





—— 


they have: 


‘or they have been studying them , 


‘h improvement has been made , 


people of the South in poultry | 


by those who have judged it to | 
e North, but we do not feel that | 


hess, or to curtail their profits | 


| to exceed 1,400,000,000 pounds, or fourteen 
‘times as much butter as oleomargarine. 
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and less money to pay for getting them to 
| market. 

The ever-increasing demand for fruit and 
vegetables, here and abroad, has thus far 
given a good market for both early-grown 
crops of the Southern States and the later 
products of the North, and if they increase 
their production of poultry and eggs it may 
help to supply the threatened deficiency in 
beef. And now that European nations are 
beginning to look to this country for poul- 
try we shall not regret that the Southern 
States come in to help us supply this de- 
mand. 

We desire no monopoly of the business of 
the country, not even in ice or granite, when 
they can produce them cheaper than we 
can. Andif they want better animals or 
poultry, seeds or farm machinery, we hope | 
no Northern man will refuse to supply them 
from any fear of injuring the farmers here. 
The world is wide and the consumers many, 
and the Yankee of the Northern States has 
not lost his ability to obtain a living until he 
loses the capability of earning it. 


Dairy Notes. 








The New Herald says that French experts | 
have become convinced that a mixture of | 
molasses with chopped grass or hay is an 
admirable food for horses and cattle, and is | 
an excellent cure for asthma, and_ neither | 
overloads the stomach nor impedes respira- | 
tion. In experiments made in regard to the | 
effect of molasses on the general health, | 
weight and milk of animals they arrived at 
the following conclusions: 

First, that ordinary food mixed with mo- | 
| lasses quickly increases the weight of sheep, | 

pigs and cows; second, that animals which 
are fed in this way give more and richer | 
milk than ,they did before: third, that mo- | 
lasses is an exeellent food for horses, since | 
they quickly acquire a liking for it and | 
apparently do not lose any of theirstrength, 
the only noticeable change being a slight | 
tendency to stoutness, and fourth, that mo- | 
lasses can effectively be used with food of | 
an inferior quality, since the animals will 
readily eat it, whereas they would not care 
for it in its natural condition. 

The Freneh Government has _ publicly 
notified agriculturists that it will do all in 
its power to aid them in popularizing the 
new food. 

But are they ignorant that American 
scientists say that the feed cannot make the 
milk any richer than it was before? Do 
they not know that when a cow was induced | 
to become a cannibal, and eat tw) or three - 
pounds of beef tallow a day for some three | 
weeks, they found no more butter fat in her 
milk than before. And now they think | 
molasses will do what beef tallow would not | 
do. Well, there is considerable cheap mo- | 
lasses both in the cane sugar and the beet | 
sugar distriets if our stock feeders and | 
dairymen choose to try it, as we hope they | 
will. 


Professor H. J. Waters of the Missouri 
Agricultural College tells of a little experi- 
ence they had with the college herd of Jer- 
seys. One bull they had for two years did 
not, in that time, produce a single heifer 
superior to its mother. Another, kept for 
three years as the bead of the herd, in every 
case, when the calf was a heifer, it proved 
to be better, and made a better cow than its 
mother. He was the direet descendant of a 
line of heavy butter makers, out of a cow) 
with a large butter record, and was himself 
the sire of several tested cows. While they 
used him there was steady and regular im- 
provement in the herd. While they used | 
the other they were at a standstill, or mov- | 
ing backward. The first bull no dairyman | 
could afford to use if he proposed to raise | 
his heifer calves, while the last one would | 
be worth almost any price within the limits 
of reason. | 


| 
| 


We said not long ago that we did not | 
think the sterilized milk was as easily 
digested as raw milk. Since then we have 
found the result of a trial made at the Mary- 
land Experiment station, by feeding to 
calves six weeks old. Raw whole milk di- 
gested 94.79 Sper cent. of its protein, 96.82 
per cent. of the‘fat. Pasturized by heating 
to 167° for ten minutes 92.99 per cent of the 
protein and 94.27 of the fat. By heating to 
140° for twenty minutes 92.01 per cent. of 
the protein and 96.10 per cent. of fat. Whole 
milk cooked, 87.26 per cent. of protein and 
95.40 per cent. of fat. Observe the loss in | 
protein not digested. The indigestible | 
matter by cooking is increased by 7.53 per 
cent. of protein and 1.42 per cent. of fat. 
Skimmed milk was digested to 94.57 per 
cenc. of its protein. 

The bulletin’s conclusions are as follows: 

1. Raw milk is more easily digested when 
fed to calves than either pasteurized or 
cooked milk. 

2, Contrary to theory, cooked milk when 
fed to the calves used in these experiments 
caused violent scouring in the majority of 
trials. . 

3. A majority of physicians in charge of 
children’s hospitals corresponded with fa- 
vored the use of raw milk for infants when 
the milk is known to be in perfect condition, 
but favored Pasteurized milk under ordinary 
conditions. saa 

4. With ‘one exception all the physicians 
corresponded with discouraged the use of 
ecoked or sterilized milk for infant feeding. 

5. Skimmilk was found to beas digestible 
as whole raw milk. 








production of genuine butter was estimated 


The Department of Agriculture reports the 
exports of butter from the United States for 


395 pounds, valued at $474,534, while the oleo 
oil averaged 127,698,472 pounds, valued at 
$8,484,379. Our best customers for the 
oleo oil were Netherlands, which took over 
60 per cent. of the total exports, and Ger- 
many, which took over 20 per cent. Of the 
imitation butter about 29 per cent. went to 
British West Indies, 264 per cent. to Ger- 
many, nearly12 per cent. to French West In- 
dies. Of butter nearly 59 per cent. went to 
the United Kingdom, nearly 8 per cent. to 
Canada, less than 6 per cent. to Germany, 5 
per vent. to Denmark, and only four other 
countries exceeded 2 per cent. 


A correspondent of Hoard’s Dairyman 
tells of purchasing a cow four weeks fresh 
in milk, giving them twenty pounds of milk 
a day, that he tested himself and found 
seven per cent. of butter fat. Theday ofter 
he got her home she gave sixteen pounds, 





Live Stock Notes. 


We have fattened both cattle and hogs on 
what we called soft feed, the refuse from the 
farm and garden, but we made it our rule 
to give ag much good corn meal as they 
would eat for a few weeks before they were 
to be sold or slaughtered. We did so be- 
cause we were tuld that it was necessary to 
harden up the meat, that it should not be 
soft and watery, or in that condition which 
caused it’to shrink in the cooking. We 
were taught this fifty years ago, when many 
others looked in the almanac for “ killing 
time,’’ and would not have _ butcher- 
ing done when the moon was on 
the decrease. This we were _ not 
taught to believe in, but to think that 
when the,animal was gaining well on 
'a liberal food of sound grain, there would 
|be no soft or flabby meat, and no 
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the next two days twelve pounds a day, then 
nine pounds on the fourth day and five 
pounds the fifth day. She ate but little hay 
since he has had her, and has refused all 
grainor combinations of grain he can offer 
her, and the last day the five pounds of 
milk only tested 45; per cent. of fat, 
a decrease from seven pounds in five 
days to 44 pounds in twenty days. 
We think 7 pereent. fat is a large test 
for a cow four weeks in milk, and would 


| not accept it as correet if we made the} 
test ourselves on the authority of a single ; 


test. Wehave known eows to shrink in 
their milk very rapidly when moved to a 
strange place and put in another herd, 
though they were well cared for, well fed 


| and others were not allowed to bully them. 


They also lost appetite, but neither in that 
or milk production, but not to such an ex- 
tent as above deseribed. Nor doesthe milk 
and proportion of butter usually both de- 
crease at the same time. But there 


can be little doubt but that a cow or! 


any other animal under these circum- 
stances may often suffer from homesick- 
ness severely enough to result in loss of 
appetite, and subsequent sickness. We 
think a part of the cause was the change 
in surroundings, and perhaps separation 
from her four-weeks-old ealf. Yet we 
should suspect that the first day’s produc- 
tion was forced unnaturally in some way. 
We repeat what we have so often said be- 


| fore, the cheapest way a man ean get a good 


cow is by raising a good heifer calf from 
good parentage on both sides. It may not 
be as quick or as easy as buying one, but is 
much more sure. 


Secretary Coburn of the Kansas State 
Board uf Agriculture reports that the aver- 
age yearly product of the Kansas dairy cow 
is $9.65. They have been mostly bred for 
beef, or are the ‘‘ dual purpose ”’ cows which 
Professor Shaw so much admires, and what 
we should call “scrubs”? of no particular 
breed, giving a calf every year, a little milk, 
and some cow beef when killed. Several 
creameries repurted that the average amount 
paid patrons for the milk in the year was 
about $20 per cow. At the Agricultural 
College they had an average receipt of 
$37.75 per vow for butter fat at creamery 
prices. These were scrub cows One scrub 
eow which they bought for $30 returned 
$60.88 for butter fat in 1898, which was 
$40.37 above the cost of her food. They 
were well fed and well cared for, of course. 
One trouble with scrub cows is that they 
usually get the scrubbiest kind of food and 
care, which makes a mighty poor combina- 
tion. - 


The information that Beacon Hill has 
shrunk just about the height of the Beacon 
Monument may sadden the lovers of tradi- 
tion, but it will hardly fail to suffuse the 
heart of the citizens who cross the historic 
spot daily on their way to business. 





undue shrinkage in the kettle or frying-pan. 
That which we were instructed we believe 
more strongly than be ore, since we have 
seen the statements of Professor Sanborn 
that the careasses of steers fattened on en- 
silage contain six per cent. more water than 
those fattened on dry feed. Professor 
Henry says ensilage is highly useful in the 
preliminary stages of feeding, but the propor- 
tions of ensilage to dry fooa should be re- 


flesh may become more solid. The National 
Stockman says it knows of feeders who 
finish their steers on ensilage, but none of 
them ever have reached the tup price. 
Several years ago we had an idea that we 
would like to try across of a full-blooded 
Cotswold ramon some high-gradeSouthdown 
ewes that we had charge of. We went to one 
of the most noted,breeders of that stock, and 
his prices ranged from $300 upward, if we 
remember correctly, though there may have 
been some at lower rates. But we did not 





five years from June 30, 1895, to June 30, 1900, 
| to have averaged 22,984,706 pounds a year, 
| and the average value to have been $3,540,- 
| 553a year. Exports of oleomargarine or im- 
 itation butter, for;same period averaged 5,012, - 





As an example of a grasping monopoly 
we now have an ice trust planning to enter 
the coal business. 








feel authorized to pay such prices, and 
| indeed we would not, and we looked for 
; another breeder. He had some as well bred 
1 asthe first we saw, but finally said he 
|had some spring lambs that he would 
| sell at a reasonable price. He showed usa 
| flock of about a half dozen,and we were very 
| much pleased with one or two of the larger 
| ones, and finally asked his price for our 


choice from the flock. 
** You maygtake your choice for $75,’ 


he said. 

‘* Then we will take that smallest one,’’ 
we replied. 

‘*Well,”’ said he, “if I had thought you 
knew enough to pick that one it would have 
cost you more money.” 


A writer in the Ohio Farmer uses a term 
that may seem strange to many, when 
speaking of §brood sows. He says a good 
sow ‘‘ must be of dairy form, broad of back, 
deep down through the body, and have a 
well-extended stomach.” The article is ac- 
companied by a picture of one that produced 
seventy-elght pigs in three years, seventy- 
four of which were good enough to sell at 
$6 each, or $444. He places the cost of 
boarding her four years, including the time 
before she had her first litter, at $80. We 
could not keep a sow so long at that cost 
where we should have to grow her at pres- 
ent cost of labor, or to purchase her food, 
but we could keep cheaply enough on a 
farm to have a profit out of $444 in three 
years, and we should expect her to be worth 
more than it cost to keep her the first year. 

The picture is not that of a handsome hog 
to the eye of any one but a breeder. Her 
long and deep body, with rather long nose, 
and the fourteen prominent teats that 
he speaks of to enable her to suckle fourteen 
pigs, would .ot put her in the top class at 
the slaughterer’s pen, but she apparently 
deserves the term heuses of *‘ dairy form.” 
To feed so many pigs she must need to give 
for about two months as much milk as an 
ordinary cow. She must have a good appe- 
tite and good digestive power. She should 
not be fed on corn and cornmeal alone, even 
though the quantity is limited. They are 





| the chief ‘of the Bureau of Animal Industr 
duced as the fattening progresses, that the | of the Department of Agriculture, that the | may become of use in this country. At any 


too heating for her, even when she does 
not get enough to fatten her, whether 
she is carrying her pigs or suckling them. 
A clover pasture or other green food and 
plenty of roots when the pasturing sea- 
son has passed. More or less of good bran 
or middlings mash, with as much skimmilk 
as can be had,and we would add a little 
cornmeal to this when the drain on her is 
greater, after the pigs are four weeks old. 
This care in feeding, with a warm house and 
dry, clean beds, are the principal require- 
ments of success in growing pigs. 


Mr. Coburn, the secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, says: ‘ Failing 
to recognize that the hog ina state of nat- 
ure lives on bulky, succulent food has 
brought losses of millions of dollars to the 
breeders of swine in this country.”” Wedo 
not doubt the statement, and thé swine 
growers of the Western States have in this 
matter an advantage over those in the East- 
ern States, because they can have acres of 
blue grass, clover and alfalfa into which 
they can afford to allow their hogs to run 
and gather a large part of all the food they 
need while making a growth, and can also 
grow the grain they need to finish the fat- 
tening process. In this State clover hay or 
any other hay seems 'too valuable to past- 
ureshogs upon a‘field that is worth mowing, 
while upon a field that is not worth mowing 
thef{hogs would find more to feed upon in 
the roots thanin the crop, and would tear 
the ground all up. 

Perhaps that would not be a bad thing for 
many of our poor pastures, as they would 
enrich it as they dug it over, and to a con- 
siderable extent if they were given grain 
feed in addition to what they found there. 

But we are not dependent upon the past- 
ures for ‘‘ bulky succulent food.”’ Clover or 
coarser grass can be cut and carried to them, 
the only difference being that it must be fed 
absolutely fresh and green, and not in larger 
| quantities at one time than they will eat and 
| have a little appetite left for more. The same 
| may be said of green corn fodder, especially 
'of sweet corn, of leaves from the cab- 
| bages and beets taken to market, and un- 
| doubtedly of rape, which indeed is so 
|elosely related to the turnip family that 
| what is true of the leaves of one asa food 
}is equally true of the other, excepting that 
'as the rape has been grown especially for 
| its leaves, it produces a larger crop of them 
| than does the turnips. 
| Nor do we need to restrict our use of green 
food to: the summer. Ensilage has been 





e---| provera goed--food-for hegs >> tae—w'mer | 
when supplemented with a little bran and | 
latter might be | 


;cornmeal. Indeed, the 


| omitted when the ensilage corn had pro- | 


| duced a good crop of ears that were cut in 
| with it. We have known ‘breeding sows 
| kept wellall winter almost without other 
| food than mangel wurtzel beets given them 


| 


nips. They wintered well, reared good lit- 
[ters of pigs,and had plenty of milk for 
|them. No disease appears among sows or 


| pigs reared in that way if otherwise well 


| cared for. 


> 
Notes from Washington. 
| INSPECTION OF MEATS FOR EXPORT. 

A hue and ery has been raised among the 
meat and pork packers of the country, over 
| the statement issued by Dr. D. E. Salmon, 











y | 


microscopic inspection of American meats | 
intended for export will cease on March |, | 
owing to the lack of funds. The appro- | 
priation made by Congress for’ the} 
fiscal year 1901 was sufficient to allow for | 
the inspection until March 1, and the new 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1902 only | 
becomes available the first of July. The | 
period not covered by inspection would 
thus comprise the months of March, April 
May and June. The actual period affected, 
Dr. Salmon explained, would be even 
shorter. The export season ends with the 
month of March, and the inspection up to 
March 1 would suffice to keep the exporters 
busy until well into April. Between that 
time and the recommencement of micro- 
scopic inspection, only a very small amount 
of meats would be prepared for shipment. 

Meanwhile, in order toe expend the funds 
as economically as possible, the bureau 
would strive even more carefully than hith- 
erto to inspect meats consigned only to 
countries such as Germany, which required 
a certificate of such inspection for the ad- 
mission of foreign-grown meats. Dr. 
Salmon has not decided whether he will 
recommend a deficiency appropriation to 
cover the period between March 1 and July 
1. Such a step would, of course, be 
taken by Secretary Wilson on recom- 
mendation of the chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. The cost oi the inspec- 
tion work is inthe neighborhood of $8000 
per month. But the cessation of exports, in 
consequence of the late spring and the pres- 
ent advantageous market offered meat grow- 
ers inthe United States, inclines Dr. Sal- 
mon to think a deficiency allowance would 
not be necessary. 

German officials are said to be much exer- 
cised over the position taken by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and they are inclined 
to believe that the United States willbe 
doing a wrong thing to allow the inspection 
work to cease. 

SALE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS ABROAD. 


At the last session of Congress provision 
was made for the inspection and certifica- 
tion of dairy products intended for expor- 
tation. The regulations for carrying this 
measure into effect have been made, anda 
limited inspection is now being carried on. 

In this connection Major Henry E. Al- 
vord, the Chief of the Dairy Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, has been study- 
ing the prices, methods of packing and 
shipping employed in foreign countries. It 
may be some time before the Government 
machinery will be put into full operation 
covering inspection of total exportations of 





| raw, with an occasional change to raw tur- | 


** At atime when butter substit»tes, reno- 
vated butter, and all grades of dairy and 
creamery butter are exported from this 
country, it is necessary for the protection of 
our pure butter in the markets of the world 
that there should be a proper official inspec- 
tion and certification before the goods leave 
this country. Practically the same may be 
said in regard to cheese. The trade is large 
and increasing,and is entirely worthy of this 
degree of Government supervision. What- 
ever the cost may be, therefore, it is an ex- 
penditure wisely made, and one which will 
be of assistance to the dairy industry. It is 
the intention to extend this inspection grad- 
ually, first certifying to the better grades of 
pure butter, and allowing other grades to go 
upon their merits, but later perhaps mark- 
ing all grades.”’ 
A SCATTERED FAMILY. 

The 'Department of Agriculture is not, as 
many suppose, confined to one building 
alone, but on the other hand, it is a group. 
of buildings in the department grounds as. 
well as the location in various offices scat- 
tered throughout the city of Washington. 

Besides the main building there is a build- 
ing, the home of the Division of Entomology 
| and the Biological Survey, together with an 
accommodation for the Division of Statistics ; 
another devoted to the director of the gar- 
dens and grounds; a vast collection of glass 
houses, packing-rooms, the museum, and 
with it the Dairy Division, the Division of 
Pomology and the Document Rooms, while 
adjacent is the Secretary’s stable. All of 
these are the property of the Government, 
while scattered in the vicinity, and some- 
times as far as two miles away, are the 
rented buildings. 

The following figures show the annual 
rental of the several buildings not owned by 
the Department in the District of Columbia 
during the present year: 


Bureau of Animal Industry, Jaboratory..... $1,300 
Division of Botany, laboratory.............. 720 
Division of Chemistry, laboratory _..........- 2,500 


Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pa- 











thology, laboratory......................--- 1,400. 
Division of Publication, storage of docu- 

[| esta a ena aI alae Rati ORE. 7 1,200 

| Bureau of Forestry, offices... ...... 2.2.2.2... 2,000 

Division of Soils ..-...........22.....2.22.2---- 1,320 

| Total.......... o-2-20--$10,940 


But the above sum by no means shows 
the sum total of the amount paid by the 
| Department of Agriculture for the rental of 
| buildings and grounds outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
& The Bureau of Animal Industry has more 
| than twenty-five stations scattered all over 
the country, with an annual rental exceed- 
| ing $26,000. The Weather Bureau eclipses 


| them all in the matter of rental, there being 
over 180 stations, with rentals of about 
$48,000 per year. Nor do these amounts 
represent the various items of expense, such 
as experimental farms in the various States, 

| for each of which Congress annually ap- 
propriates $15,000. 

| FOREIGN SEEDS. 

The Department of Agriculture is getting 
| ready to distribute some of the several car- 
| loads ot foreign seeds received last season 
| from th2 Mediterranean countries and the 

| Trans-Caspian region. In the “ cradle of 

| the world ”’ the Department explorers found 


| many curious plants grown by the natives 


from time immemorial, and some of these 


rate the Department and the Experiment 

Stations are testing a large number of new 

species as well as supposed improved va- 

rieties of some of our staple crops. 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Crop rotation has long been recognized as 
a tirst principle of farming, but the reasons 
for such benefits and the best systems to be 
fullowed have been studied only in recen 
years. The Department of Agriculture and 
many of the experiment stations have been 
carrying on some interesting work along this 
line. The objects to be attained in a system 
of rotation are the maintenance of fertility 
with the continued production of crops and 
the increase in productiveness of naturally 
poor or worn-out soils. 

The reasons for rotating crops are stated 
to be as follows: 

All plants do not draw toan equal extent 
upon the manurial ingredients of the soil. 

They send their roots to different depths 
and have a different solvent action upon the 
constituents they reach. 

By rotating crops insect enemies are more 
apt to be dispersed. 

Fungous dieases may also be materially 
reduced. 

Weeds are more readily eliminated, the soil 
is maintained in good tilth, the humus com- 
pounds of the soil increased, and the work 
of the farm more easily distributed. 

Any scheme of rotation should have the 
growing of at least one leguminous crop in 
its plan. By this means large gains of 
nitrogen may be made from the air. Potash 
and phosphoric acid, unless already in the 
soil, must be supplied by commercial fertil- 
izers. Inthecase of very poor soil it is not 
advisable to remove the crops unless the 
manure is returned until a fair state of 
fertility has been reached. Stock-rais- 
ing, dairying and poultry raising are 
profitable lines of agriculture to carry on in 
a scheme for improving the fertility of poor 
soils. A rotation for dairy farms recom- 
— by the New Jersey Station consists 
of: 

1. Field corn, seeded to crimson clover in 
July or August 

2. Crimson clover followed by fodder 
corn, land seeded to winter rye. 

3. Rye fodder, followed by oats and peas, 
seeded to red clover and timothy ; and 

4. Hay. A three-year rotation for the 
South recommended by the Louisiana Sta- 
tion is (1) corn; (2) oats, followed by cow- 
peas; (3) cotton. 

A scheme of rotation suited to any indi- 
vidual case cannot be laid down. It will 
depend upon thd soil, climate, market, and 





dairy products. Major Alvord said: 


to some extent on the season. 
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Ligricultural. a 
Vermont Dairy Schooi. 

The eleventh annual session of the Ver- 
mont Dairy school will open at Burlington 
on Jan. 13, and will last four weeks. The 
school will be conducted on the same lines 
as hitherto, teaching the science and art 
of butter-making in all its branches by 
lecture, text-book, laboratory, and by ac- 
tual work with separators, churn and but- 
ter workers. The cost of the month’s 
schooling in modern dairying, including 
board, need not exceed twenty-five dollars. 
Nearly five hundred Vermont boys have 
attended during the past ten years, and all 
speak well of the value of the course. 
Young men and young women who desire 
to learn modern methods of dairying are 
invited to correspond with the officers of the 
school. 

The class is already nearly made up, but 
there are still some vacant places. The 
names of two ladies are already enrolled, and 
more will be welcomed. For particulars ad- 
dress Dairy School, Burlington, Vt. 


Experiments have been made under the 
direction of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington to test the relative value of the 
American and foreign-grown clover seed, 
different countries in Europe and different 
parts of Canada and the United States being 
sent to for seed, and the kinds grown under 
similar conditions in different sections. The 
plats were cut and the products weighed at 
proper intervals, and asa result they decided 
that the European red clover is inferior 
in productiveness to the American, as 
it is not as well adapted to the climatic 
condition of bright sunshine, periodic 
heat and dryness that are found here. The 
experiment has lasted two years, and will 
be carried on further in the leading clover- 
growing States. Having decided that the 
home-grown seed is better than the foreign, 
they now need to learn whether a Northern- 
grown seed is better, and has more germi- 
nating power and greater productiveness, 
than the Southern-grown or not. We think 
that it has, but we cannot prove it. 


NEW YORK’S GREAT GARDEN. 


‘‘ Lima beans,” said a man acquainted 
with the green vegetable trade, ‘‘ were re- 
ceived in this city on Dec. 9 from Florida, 
and on Dee. 11 from California. There are, 
in fact, comparatively few green vegetables 
that cannot now be had the year round, 
grown in the open air, somewhere within 
the borders of our own country. 

‘‘When this all-the-year trade in green 
vegetables began to assume considerable 
proportions, fifteen or twenty years or so 
ago,green peas were the great early vege- 
table luxury, but now we have beans and 
squash and so on, just the same in midwin- 
ter as inmidsummer, if one wants to pay for 
them. As to the cost of these things it is 
now only about half what it once was, and 
the consumption of them has enormously 
increased. 

‘Things that were once considered high 
luxuries and were consumed by compara- 
tively few, are now eaten by many people. 
The greatly increased demand _ resulted 
years ago in enormously increased produc- 
tion and that in vastly improved facilities 
for transportation. And the methods in 
shipping have in recent years been very 
greatly improved, though here there is room 
for great improvement yet. 

‘Florida is the most advanced among the | 
Eastern seaboard States in this respect. | 
She sends stuff in suecb condition and in | 
such packages that it comes in good order, 
and can all be sold after it gets here; no 
waste. There’s money in this way of doing 
business. Of course there are shippers in 
other States as well, that send their stutf to 
market in perfect shape, but yet Florida is 
on the whole now the most advanced in the 
art of shipping. | 

‘© A comprehensively novel thing in this | 
business consists in the practice, which | 
has sprung up within six or eight years, 
of working the latitudes both ways.  For- 
merly when we had had the last of a thing, 
grown at the North, in the early autumn, 
we waited, witha blank space intervening, | 
forthe next of this to come from the far | 
South, in the winter. But now after finish- | 
ing atthe North, we begin again at Nor- 
folk, where the temperature conditions still 
permit, with crops planted just to meet this | 
requirement. 

‘These fall crops from this mid-region 
help us through that season till we begin to 
get the things from the far South, which we | 
get now earlier than ever, and thus the gap 
is closed, and there is no season in which we | 
do not get open-air grown green vegetables | 
of some kinds. 

*“ All this is true of many green fruits as 
well, which we get now the year round or | 
in greatly extended seasons. These fruits 
come, it may be, trom California or from | 
the various States along the Atlantic coast. | 
On this seaboard the Florida fruit is first, | 
and fruit ripens with the advancing sun in| 
one State after another, farther and farther 
North, until, with the summer sun falling 
here, we get them from our old-time and | 
once virtually exclusive local and neighbor- | 
ing sources of supply. 

“* These early fruits, like the early vege- | 
tables, are cheaper now than they once | 
were, and for the same reasons, and yet) 
some of them, as, for example, January | 
strawberries, are still beyond slender purses. 
On the other hand some of them have now | 
been brought within the reach of all; as for | 
example the noble peaches that in good | 
years we get in such splendid profusion | 
from Georgia, weeks, if not months, before | 
we had even begun to dream of peaches in | 
the old days, and this fine and beautful | 
fruit is so plentiful that it is sold for little 
if anything above the ordinary prices. And | 
all this Georgia peach business has come | 
about practically within half a dozen years. | 

“Coming back to green vegetables for | 
just a minute, one among those not now 
supplied the year around is that decided | 


Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or | 
stagnant condition of the kidneys or 
liver, and are a warning it is extremely 
hazardous to neglect, so important 
is a healthy action of these organs. 

They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and some- 
times by gloomy foreboding and de- 
spondency. 

“T had pains in my back, could not sleep 


and when I got up in the morning felt 
worse than the night before. I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now I can 
sleep and get up feeling rested and able to 
do my work. I attribute my cure entirely 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J. N. PERRY, 
care H. 8. Copeland, Pike Road, Ala. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve 
the back, and build up the whole system. 
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| for a hay car to make the same trip. 
|manager of the Pere Marquette road said 
| while they were poor they did not sneer at 
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luxury, green corn; though the period dur- 
ing which this may be had is steadily length- 
ening, and it extends now, in fact, from 
February to frost. Corn will no doubt be, 
in time, included among the vegetables to 
be had the year around. The February 
green corn that we get, which is not much 
yet, comes from Florida. 

‘“*Then in May we begin to get corn in 
some quantities, comparatively speaking, 
from North Carolina, this being something 
new. Then early in June we begin to get 
South Jersey corn, and then it keeps com- 
ing to us from farther and farther north 
till we begin to get it from our own actual 
latitude, from Long Island and from north- 
ern Jersey and New York State, up the 
North River, and from various regions as 
far north as the State of Maine. 

** So, you see, counting the present green 
corn season not as from February to frost, 
for we get as yet but little corn from 
Florida, it is practicaily from May to frost, 
six months or thereabouts.”—New York 
Sun. 


ee 
Butter Market. 


There has been but little doing in butter 
this week thus far, as every one seems to be 
interested more in the Christmas supplies. 
Of course they will eat butter on Christmas 
Day, but they have enough on hand before 
that time. Choice fresh creamery has been 
in light supply, and is firm, but bulk of the 
receipts were firsts and seconds, and they are 
accuinulating. If trade this week is not better 
they may weaken in prices, though we can 
make no lower quotations this (Thurs- 
day) morning. The ruling price on North- 
ern and Western fresh creamery is 244 cents, 
though some fancy sold at 25 cents. Large 
tubs New York or Western did not reach 
above 24 cents, as far as we could learn. 
Firsts and best marks Eastern generally 22 
to 23 cents, fairto good 18 to 21 cents, sec- 
onds 17 to 20cents. A moderate demand 
for storage butter, and some extra June 
sold at 22 cents, with more at 21 to 214 
cents. Some are holding their best lots 
at 224 to 23 cents, and buyers let them hold 
it. Creamery seconds at 17 to 20 cents, 
dairy extra 21 cents for Vermont and 26 
for New York, firsts 18 to 19 cents, seconds 
15 to 17 cents, and thirds 12 to 14 cents. Imi- 
tation creamery, small tubs, extra 155 to 16 
cents, large tubs 15 cents, seconds 13} cents, 
ladles, extra, 14 to 144 cents and firsts 134 
cents. All grades below 22 cents for cream- 
ery at 23 cents and dairy at 20 cents are 
in small demand, renovated choice, at 
18 to 19 cents sells fairly well and an ad- 
vance of 4 cent is talked of, but old stock at 
14 to 17 cents not wanted. Boxes and prints 
in fair demand. Extra northern creamery 
boxes at 23 to 25 cents and prints 25 cents. 
No Western creamery ; extra dairy, 23 cents 
in boxes and 22 to 23 in prints, common to 
good 16 to 20 cents. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Dec. 21 were 14,492 tubs and 
18;248 boxes, a total weight of 696,604 
pounds, including 83,360 pounds in transit 
for export, and with the latter deducted the 
net total was 613,244 pounds, against 595,620 
pounds for the previous week and 518,892 
pounds for corresponding week last year. 
For the three weeks of December the re- 
ceipts show an increase, after deducting 
lots in transit for export of 271,171 pounds, 
as compared with same time last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 


| week amounted to 59,568 pounds, against 


26,979 pounds for corresponding week last 
year. From New York the exports were 
2635 tubs. 

The Quincey Market Cold Storage Company 
reports the movements of butter for the 
week as follows: Taken in, 559 tubs; out, 
11,090 tubs; stock 105,869 tubs, against 77,617 
tubs same time last year. The Eastern 


| Company reports a stock of 14,155 tubs, 


against 10,345 tubs last year, and with these 


| added the total stock is 120,024 tubs, against 


87,92 tubs same time last year, an increase 
for this year of 32,062 tubs. 
a 


The Hay Trade. 


There is at some puints an increase in the 
receipts of hay, which has a tendency to 
weaken the price, but the advance of grain 
prices is leading some Eastern buyers to use 
more hay and feed less grain, and the sur- 
plus is not unusual at this season. Possibly 
the holidays will reduce shipments to some 
extent. 

At the Interstate Commerce hearing M. 
T.‘Donavan, traffic manager of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, said that in 1899 that road 
carried 6692 cars of hay, of which 2918 
originated in New England, 490 in New 
York, 1501 west of New York and 1774 in 
Canada. In 1900 there were more from 
New England, less in New York and west 
of there, and about 1000 more in Canada. He 
thought hay profitable to handle, in which he 
disagrees with many of the other man- 
agers. The managersof the D. L. & W. 


| road said they did not care to handle hay, 


because it was not profitable, and the man- 
ager of the Grand Trunk thought the hay 
traffic was not attractive when business was 
good, but when other freights were slack 
was glad to take Michigan hay. Lumber, 
pulp wood, hay and potatoes had special 
classification on his road. These were all 
sent into the United States. The per ton 


| rate per mile was greater in Canada than 


in the United States, but same as for a 
series of years. The manager of the Michi- 
gan Central road said the chief commodities 
they carried were grain, hay and packing- 


| house products, and they found hay an un- 


desirable traffic, as it could not be handled 
and unloaded as quickly as grain, but as 
easily as flour, mill feeds and _ other 
sacked goods. The average shipments 
were about 22,000 pounds per car, an 
average earning of about $15 percar. The 
manager of the New York Central road 
said they handled about ten cars now to 
two thirty-five years ago, and East-bound 
shipments were much heavier than west- 
ward bound, and the freight earnings of the 
road about $50,000,000 per year. He thought 
hay transportation undesirable and they 
carried it to accommodate the farmers. The 
freight agent of the Erie road said they 
brought into New York about two-thirds of 
the hay used there. A grain car between Buf- 
faloand New York could make the round trip 
in six days, and it required twenty-one days 
The 


the hay business, but now they thought it 
undesirable, and the freight agent of the 
Pennsylvania line west of Pittsburg objected 
to it as ‘* pick-up ”’ traffic. 

Boston had moderate receipts last week, 
being 510 ears of hay, of which 262 cars were 
for export, and 14 cars of straw. Corre- 
sponding week last year 345 cars of hay, of 
which 31 were for export and 31 cars of 
straw. The bulk was graded below No. 1, 
and with a good demand choice timothy is 
firm at $17.50 to $18.50 in large bales and $17 
to $17.50 for small, No. 1 $16 to $17, No. 2 
$14.50 to $15.50. No. 3 and cloyer $12 to $13, 
and clover mixed $13 to $14. Long ryestraw 
firm at $15 to $16.50, tangled rye $11 to 
$11.50, and oat $9.50 to $10. Providence had 
extremely light supply, with no prospects 


of an increase next week, and market is | 
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firm at $18.50 for large bales choice timo- 
thy, $18 for small. No. 1, 17.50 to $18, No. 
2, $16 to $16.50, clover mixed $13 to $13.50 
and rye straw $16.50 to $17. 

New York had better receipts well divided 
among the different grades, the total being 
9173 tons. Corresponding week last year 
6960 tons. Exports 13,405 bales, about 5000 
less than last week. Prices weaker, prime 
$17.50 to $18, No. 1 $17 to $17.50, No. 2 $15.50 
to $16, Nu. 3 $13.50 to $15, shipping $13, 
clover mixed $12 to 15, clover $11 to $11.50 
Long rye firm at $17for No.1 and $15 to 
$16 for No. 2, oat straw $9 to $10, and 
wheat $9to $13. Jersey City has but a 
light supply in hand, and prices are firm at 
$17.50 to $19 for prime, $16.50 to 818.50 for 
No. 2, and lower grades about $1 higher 
than New York. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives the highest 
prices of hay at markets named on Dec. 20, 
Jersey City $19, Boston, Providence and 
New Orleans $18.50, New York $18, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Richmond, Nashville and 
Memphis $16. Norfolk, Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis $15, Buffalo and Louisyille, 
$14.50, Kansas City and Cleveland $13.50, 
Minneapolis $13.50 and Duluth $12. 


~-> 





Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Dee. 21, 1901, 
were 14,152 barrels, including 1767 barrels 
from Boston, 5391 barrels from New York, 
266 barrels from Portland, 6404 barrels from 
Halifax and 324 barrels from St. John, N. 
B. The totalshipments included 3209 bar- 
rels to Liverpool, 9853 barrels to Lon- 
don, 877 barrels to Glasgow and 213 
barrels various. ithe shipments for the 
same week last year were 25,666 barrels. 
The total shipments since the opening of 
the season have been 502,171 barrels, against 
927,672 barrels for the same time last year, 
The total shipments this season include 
101,375 barrels from Boston, 95,694 from New 
York, 26,329 barrels from Portland, 122,406 
barrels from Montreal, 145,144 barrels from 
Halifax and 1223 barrels’ from St. John, 
N. B. 

Advices by mail from Liverpool to Chester 
R. Lawrence, Faneuil Hall Market, said: 
Maine Baldwins not up to the standard of 
preyious arrivals, and although the better 
lots sold readily, seconds were not. much 
wanted. Canadian stock mostly coMposed 
of X and XX,and while shippers may be 
anxious to clear out these first, they are 
not taking advantage of the situa- 
tion in keeping back the best of their stock. 
The few lots of Kings sold well, and so did 
best samples of other varieties. Bald- 
win and Spy were mostly of small size, 
and Greening showed the bronze that hurts 
the sale. Nova Scotia sold well, and there 
is an improvement in packing, s!ack barrels 
being the exception. California boxes are 
cheaper. The quotations there were for Ca- 
nadians, Baldwin No. 1 84.44 to $5.52, sec- 
onds, which includes slacks in all cases, $3 
to $4.68, Spy No. 1 $4.32 to $5.40, No. 283.36 to 
$4.56 Russet, No. 1 $4.44 to $5.18, No. 2 33.60 
to $4.56. Greening, No. 1 $4.32 to $5.52, No. 
2, $3.36 to $4.80. Ben Davis, No.1 $4.32 to 





$5.52. Wagner, Seek and Phoenix, No. 1 
$4.56 to $5.40, No. 2 $4.08 to $4.80. Kings 
$4.80 to $86.12 for No. 1, and = $4.20 


to $5.04 for No. 2. Nova Scotian, Bald- 
win No. 1 $4.38 to $5.18, No. 2 $3.24 to 
$4.56. Greening $4.32 to $5.40 for No. 1 and 
$3.60 to $4.56 for No. 2. Kings $4.68 
to $5.52 for No. 1 and = $4.20 to 
$5.04 for No. 2. Maine Baldwins, No. 1 
$3.96 to $5.40, No. 2 $3.12 to $4.74, Ben 
Davis, $4.50 to $4.92 for No. land $3.84 to 
$4.44 for No.2. Greenings No. 1 84.56 to 
$5.88, Ne. 2 $3.90 to $4.92. New York, New- 
towns No. 1 86 to $9.60, No. 2 $2.88 to $4.92. 
Albermarle Pippins $:!.40 to $3.60. Maine 
Kings No.1 $4.80 to $5.40, No. 2 $4.08 to 
$4.80. Western Ben Davis, No. 1 $4.38 to 
$4.50, No. 2 $3.36 to $4.20. York Imperials, 
No. 1 $3.84 to $5.16, No. 2 $3.36 to $4.08. 
California boxes, 4 tiers $1.74 to $2.40, 5 
tiers $1.44 to $1.80. 

A later letter of Dec. 14says demand very 
active with slightly upward tendency in 
values. Canadian Russets well appreciated, 
very few having been available. An im- 
provement in quality noticed. Kings mostly 
over ripe, but really good sold at full rates. 
Spy nearly all bruised and spotted and Nova 
Scotia Spy the same. Good Baldwins in re- 
quest, and a few samples showed up well, 
but much inferior fruit, late arrivals 
from Maine having been very irregular. 
Greenings are scarce this season and few of 
them free fromthe bronze defects. An over- 
supply of Caiifornia boxes, as demand is 
limited. Canadian boxes have been re- 
ceived of Russets, Baldwin and Newtown 
Pippins. Russets changed hands at $2.16. 
Newtown and Albemarle Pippin scarce. 
Some No. 1 Albemarle Pippins sold at 36 to 
$9.36. Others about 12 to 24 cents higher 
for No. 1, than quotations given above. Re- 
ceipts to Dec. 14, 221,377 barrels, 40,725 
boxes. To same date last year, 475,641 bar- 
rels, 30,509 boxes. 

cecal a 
Good Things at Retail. 

The arrival of poultry yesterday was only 
about four thousand packages, which makes 
only about thirteen thousand packages with 
Friday and Saturday’s receipts. This 
shortage caused a general clearing up at 
first hands, and offerings at retail are not 
as plentiful as was expected. 

Receipts have shown scarcity of heavy 
young turkeys, although Christmas arrivals 
are usually good in this respect. This 
scarcity is expected for the Thanksgiving 
trade, but with a month longer to fatten, 
Christmas birds usually run heavier in size. 

Prices show little change on the general 
run of supplies, and very fine New York 
State or Western stock can be bought for 
18 to 20 cents per pound. Fancy Vermont 
and Rhode Island turkeys command twenty- 














five to twenty-eight cents per pound, and in 
some instances thirty cents is quoted. 

There is a good supply of smaller birds, 
and also old ‘‘ toms,” which are costing 124 
to 15 cents per pound, with the range up to 
16 to 17 cents. The weather has been favor- 
able, and the arrivals have been in good 
condition thus far. The shortage yesterday 
was disappointing, as more could have been 
handled had they been available. 

The supply of fat geese continues fair, 
and prices hold steady. The range is about 
18 to 20 cents per pound, with some fancy up 
to 22 cents. Mongrel geese are selling at 
28 to 30 cents per pound, while wild geese 
are costing $1.50 each as a general price, 
with some fancy at $2. 

Ducklings are being taken fairly, and 
are costing about 18 to 20 cents per. pound. 
Roasting chickens held at about 18 to 20 
cents per pound for native stock. Fowls 
are steady and selling at 15 to 16 cents 
per pound. Philadelphia capons remain at 
28 to 30 cents per pound. 

Fat suckling pigs appear to be in quick 
demand, and are costing all the way from 
$2 to $3 each, as to size. Tame squabs 
continue at $4 to $4.50 per dozen, while the 
price of tame pigeons is $1.50 to $2.50 per 
dozen. Western quail cost $4 per dozen 
with French quail at $3.50 to $4 per doz. 

Fruit supplies are seasonably fair. The 
cost of choice eating apples is 60 to 75 cents 
per peck, with cooking fruit at 50 to 60 cents. 
Cold storage pears are costing 35 to 75 cents 
per dozen, with Seckels at 25 cents per quart. 
English hothouse grapes are yet available at 
$2 per pound, with American at $1.50 per 
pound. 

Almeria grapes are plentiful at 25 cents 
per pound, while the cost of native cold- 
storage grapes is 20 to 25 cents per pony 
basket. Florida strawberries are yet avail- 
able at $1 per quart. Fancy large pineapples 
are costing 60 to 75 cents each, while the 
smaller fruit can be bought for 25 to 35 cents 
each. 

A fair supply of oranges are on the mar- 
ket, with choice at 35 to 40 cents per dozen. 
Jamaica grape fruit are costing $1.50 to $2 
per dozen, with mandarins at 50 cents per 
dozen. Lemons are plentiful and cost 20 to 
25 cents per dozen, with Cape cranberries in 
full supply at 10 cents per quart. 

There is a fair supply of seasonable vege- 
tables on the market, and prices steady. 
The cost of potatoes is 30 cents per peck, 
with sweet potatoes at 6 pounds for 25 cents. 
These latter are now coming from New Jer- 
sey, Virginia supplies being over for the 
season. 

The price of celery is 15 to 20 cents per 
bunch, with hothouse tomatoes costing 30 to 
35 cents per pound. Spinach is steady at 
30 to 35 cents per peck for native, with 
Brussels sprouts costing 20 cents per quart. 
Some Florida green peas at $2 per peck, 
with string beans from the same section at 
25 cents per quart. 

Egg plants are costing 15 to 30 cents each, 
with cauliflower at 25 to 35 cents per head. 
The price of oyster plants is 10 to 15 cents 
per bunch, while hothouse cucumbers are 
costing 10 to 15 cents each. Choice mush- 
rooms are costing about $1 to $1.50 per 
pound, with Cuban onions at 10 cents per 
pound. Native cabbage cost 10 to 20 cents 


per head. 
Sie atin 


THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
Foreign potatoes good supply and fair 
demand. Domestic quiet, but steady. Jersey 
at $2.50 to $2.62 a barrel, Maine, prime, per 
sack $2.30 to $2.40 for 180 pounds, State, 
prime, 180 pounds $2.25 to $2.50, German 
fancy 112 pounds $1.40 to $1.50, Belgian 168 
pound bag $1.90 to $2, Seotch prime 168- 
pound bag 82 to $2.15, Irish and English 
168-pound bag $1.90 to $2, foreign inferior 
lots $1.50 to $1.75, South Jersey sweets 
$2.25 to $3. Onions steady, but low grades 
dull. State and Western yellow $3 to $3.50a 
barrel, red $3.25 to $3.75. Connecticut yellow 
$3 to $3.50, red $3.25 to $ white $3.50 
to $5.50. Orange County, per bag, white $2 
to 84, red $3 to $3.25, yellow $2.75 to $3.25, 
inferior $1.50 to $2.50. Beets, nearby, $1 a 
barrel, New Orleans $2.50 to $5 per 100 
bunches, carrots $1 a barrel, Russia turnips, 
Jersey, 75 cents a box and Canada 75 to 85 
cents a barrel. Celery, dozen roots, 12 to 40 
cents, dozen flat bunches 75 cents. Squash, 
a barrel, Hubbard 82, marrow $1.75 to $2, 
pumpkins $1.25 to $1.50. 

Cabbage steady at $3 to $4a hundred, $10 
to $12 a ton. Cauliflower scarce, nearby 
poor to fancy $2 to $6 a barrel, culls $1 to 
$1.50. Sprouts 4 to8centsaquart. Norfolk 
kale 50 cents a barrel. Lettuce, Florida, $1 
to $2.25 a basket, other Southern 50 cents to 
$1. New Orleans lettuce $3.50 to $4.50 a 
barrel, chicory and romaine the same, and 
escarole $3.50 to $5. Kohlrabi $3 to 85 per 
hundred. Baltimore spinach $1 to $1.50 a 
barrel and Norfolk $2.50 to $3. Florida egg 
plant $3 to $5 a half-barrel crate, and toma- 
toes $2.50 to $3.50 a carrier. String beans, 
green, crate or bushel basket, $2.50 to $4, 
wax $2.50 to $3. Much Southern green 
stuff frosted a little or more. 

Hothouse products steady. Lettuce $1 to 
$1.50 a case, but must be good to reach top 
quotations. Cucumbers, No. 1 at $1 a dozen, 
No. 2 dull at $2to $4a box. Tomatoes 20 to 
25 cents a pound. sMfushrooms, good to 
fancy, 30 to 40 cents a pound, poor to fair 15 
to 25 cents. : 

Apples in light supply and trade quiet, 
prices steady on good lots, irregular on 
medium and the lower grades. Spitzenberg, 
prime to fancy $4.50 to $7 a barrel, King 
$4 to $5.50, Greening $4 to $5.50, Snow $3.50 
to $5, Baldwin, prime $4 to $4.75, York 
Imperial, Spy, Wine Sap and Ben Davis 
$3.50 to $4.50. Red winter, fair to good 
$3 to $3.50. Inferior $1.75 to $2.50. 
Pears dull. Seckel, bushel $1 to $1.50 
barrels, Bose $3 to $4, Clairgeau $2.50 
to &3.50, Keifer $2.50 to $3, common $1.50 
to $2. Grapes in small supply and demand, 





so == 


Bob, 


Catawba, case ten three-pound baskets $1 
to $1.25, small baskets 9 to 12cents. Con- 
cord, case $1 to $1.15, small baskets 10 to 13 
cents. Cranberries slow and rather weak 
at quotations. Cape Cod, fancy, large late 
$7.50 a barrel Early Black, fancy, dark 
$6.50 to $7, medium $6 to $6.25, poor to fair 
$5 to $5.50, Jersey $5.75 to $6 and $1.50 to 
$2 in crate. 
sete eee 
Teach Them to Trot. 


Many animals that are inclined to pace 
may be educated to trot fast. It will be well 
for breeders to instruct their trainers to 
make trotters of as largea proportion of 
their young stock as possible. If those who 
breed trotting stock will insist upon this the 
proportion of trotters to pacers will be 
much larger in future than it has been for 
the past few years. If trainers will take 
half the pains in educating those animals to 
trot which show an inclination to pace, that 
Marvin did to convert Smuggler from the 
pacing to the trotting gait, they will find 
that the time so spent will prove a profitable 
investment. 

The story of Smuggler’s conversion is 
familiar to most of our readers. It is told 
minutely in Marvin’s work  entitlea 
“Training the Trotting Horse.’’ The sub- 
stance of it is contained in the following 
ext act from that valuable work: 

al Jive tice every known method of conver 
sion with Smuggler, and at times I despaired of | 
ever teaching him to trot. He wasa pacer 
through and through. First I shod him with an 
ordinary shoe, but had to increase this again 
and again, until he finally wore two pounds on 
each front foot, his hind shoes being ordinary 
five-ounce ones. It has been contended, I be- 








lieve, that Smuggler was injured by carrying 
excessive weight, and that 1s possibly true. He | 
had the best feet, joints, cannons and tendons, | 
and had it been otherwise he might not have | 
stood what seemed necessary to be done. ’ 

I tried the cross-strap, by which it is made im- | 
possible for a horse to pace; I tried the plan of 
placing rails on the ground at such intervals as 
would compel the horse to put his feet down in 
the diagonal order; tried weighting in every way, 
and all availed nothing. Finally, bya sort of 
inspiration, I struck on a plan which perhaps 
found its first growth in the knowledge that a 
horse cannot turn short at the pace. I would 
start him up slowly and rather suddenly throw 
him off to one side at a pretty sharp angle, com- 
pelling him to change his gait, and the new gait 
he would Keep for a few steps. As soon as he 
came back to the pace I would swing him off 
sideways again. 

Of course this was virtually driving around in a 
small circle until he began to go a considerable 
distance trotting. At each time he would remain 
at the trot a little longer, and after the iong, 
tedious and discouraging experimenting the 
reader may well understand how glad and encour 
aged Iwas when one day, after going around 
in a cirele for eleven times, Smuggler struck 
a trot, and kept it up for a quarter of a 
mile. Before this I had unsuccessfully worked 
with him for twenty-eight days. The third 
day after this evidence of a change of heart he 
went a full mile, trotting, in 4.20, and two days 
later did alittle better, trotting the mile in 4.00. 
The seventh day after showing his first inelina- 
tion to trot he showed a mile in 2.59, and the 
rapidity of bis improvement is shown by the fact | 
that on the thirteeenth day he trotted the mile in 
2.413, the twenty-first day he worked three heats 
in 2.483, 2.385 and 2.32, and the twenty-eighth day 
miles in 2.324, 2.304. 

This ended the work for that season, and dur- 
it g the winter Smuggler suffered from an attack 
of epizootic. He was jogged easily during March, 
1873, and in April we began working him again. 
On May 1 he was good enough to trot a mile in 
2.27, and do it in a way that was full of promise 
of improvement. The second week in May he 
trotted a mile in 2.25, and three days afterward in 
2.23. Then Mr. Benjamin Akers offered $10,000 | 
for him, but we declined the offer. 

He kept right on gathering speed, and improv- 
ing in form every day, and a week after Akers 


next week he trotted three miles in 2.26, 2.21} and 
2.20, and the following week I worked him two 
miles in 2.19} and 2.203.) He was then sold to Capt- 
W.S. Tough of Leavenworth, Kan., and shipped 
to New York in my charge. 

When a horse shows an inclination to pace 
nowadays most trainers clapa set of hopples 
on him, so that he must stick to that gait, 
and then they set him going as fast as possi- 
ble. It is probable that many thousands of 
dollars may be added to the value of the. 
horse stock of this country every year fora 
long time to come, if competent trainers will 
exert themselves to their utmost in efforts | 
to develop speed at the trot instead of the 
pace. It would be unwise to attempt it 
with the members of such a pacing family | 
as the Hal, but it is certainly worth while 
to try the experiment with trotting-bred | 
animals that show an inclination to pace. 


W.E. Frost &Co 


Grocers 
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Importers 
671 Boylston Street 
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Finest Malaga Bunch and 
Layer Raisins. | 

Genuine Leghorn Citron. 

English Orange and Lemon 
Peel. 

Finest Washed Figs in bags. 


Eleme Figs in boxes. 








Eleme Figs in baskets. 


| often abused little animal. 


| ** Mistress Joy.”’ 
| time local life in New Orleans and alo 


| very adequately 


| work from 


Literature. | 


The delightful books by Nelson Loy) 
clude “A Drone and a Dreamer,” , 
lished by J. F. Taylor & Co., New y,, 
Mr. Lloyd is an excellent workman aly 
He makes us see the quiet of the hil}< 
the allurements of the trout stream, \«1 
frains as scrupulously as Mr. Howells }, 
self from obtruding his own persons 
His characters themselves apparent], 
duce the effects due to his skill. The - 
ject matter is remarkably fresh. Pery.: 
it all is a delightful humor. 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s famous 1. 
“Richard Carvel” and “The Crisis.’ 
holiday edition is announced of the set. 

a hitherto unpublished portrait of the ay: 
in photogravure; the two voluines, 
special box, are bound in half calf: “ 
Crisis ”’ has also a portrait in tint of \ 
ham Lincoln, and ‘‘ Richard Carvel ” » 
trait in tint of Paul Jones; all of these |. 
ures, none of which are in the regular . 
tions, make the holiday edition especi: 
desirable for gift purposes. Published 
the Macmillan Company, New York. 

Little, Brown & Co. have just publis! 
the English translation of Adolph Harna: 

“* Monasticism: Its Ideals and History, « 
the Confessions of St. Augustine.” |) 
Harnack’s ‘‘ History of Dogma” has |), 
been recognized as a work of unusual po. 

Novels by new writers of fiction, wh 
have attained sufficient popularity duri: 
1901 to be ranked among the “ six best s«| 
ing books,” are extremely rare, and succes 
ful novels by writers who prefer to conc 
their identity are scarce. “ Truth Dexte;’ 
belongs to both classes. This Americ: 
society novel has had a curious career. 
was originally announced for publicatic: 
year ago; it did not appear until spring, and 
as it was presumably by a new writ: 
Sydney McCall, it was not regarded } 
some critics who had not read the book . 
great importance. Those who were amo. 
the first to read “Truth Dexter” 1, 
nounced it an intensely absorbing story «: 
great human interest. The career of j:- 
principal character, Truth Dexter,proclaime{ 
as ‘“‘the most lovable heroine in modern 
fiction,’’ was followed with bated breath |); 
thousands of readers throughout the coun- 
try. In Boston, where society life in that 
faction known as the ‘“‘ Smart Set” w:s 
made so real, Truth Dexter became a sens;i- 
tion. Then followed speculation as to jt. 
author; such distinguished men as Secre 
tary John Hay and Senator Henry Cabos 
Lodge were suggested, on account of the 
familiar manner with which the autho: 
dealt with international problems. But the 
publishers, Little, Brown & Company ot 
Boston, have steadfastly refused to make 
public the real name of Sidney Me(all. 
When questioned yesterday, the only state 
ment this firm of publishers would make 
was that the fiftieth thousand of “ Truth 
Dexter ’”’ was just off the press. 

**Pussy Meow,” by S. Louise Patterson. 
This autobiography of a cat is written in a 
pleasing, unaffected style, and seems to 
be exactly the sort of reading that should 
be used in day schools and Sunday schools, 





| as well as families, to inculcate a kind con 


sideration for that much neglected ani 
Not only is the 
story interesting, but it gives a number ot 
points regarding the care of cats,—how the) 
should be fed, sheltered at night and gen 
erally treated. That the cat is a creatur 
quite capable of great enjoyment or sutfer- 
ing no one reading this story can doubt, fo: 
the impress of truth is on é¥éFry” pax 
One regrets that the name could not have 
been more taking,—meow is a hard and dis- 
agreeable word,—but all cat lovers will }) 
glad to have another book written in the 
interests of cats, even if itis not a perfect 
production. There are eleven good phot 
graphs of real cats in the volume. I 
lished by George W. Jacobs & Co., sixt 
cents. 

Time has amply proven the worth « 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales frot 
Shakspere,’’ and in the present beautit 
form, with six color plates and seventy ha!! 
tone illustrations by W. Paget, the work is 
more than ever attractive. The origina 
quaint preface, given in full, appea 
ingly recalls the feminine membe: 
this gifted pair of collaborators. 
has been my intention chiefly to writ 
for young ladies, because boys are genera 
permitted the use of their father’s librar.: 
at a much earlier age than girls are. T! 
frequently have the best scenes of Sha 


pere by heart before their sisters 
permitted to look into this = ma 
book; and therefore, instead of rec 
mending these tales to the perus: 
of young gentlemen, who ean 
them so much better in the origin: > 


I must rather beg their kind assistanc: 
explaining to their sisters such parts as 
hardest for them to understand, and w! 
they have helped them to get over the « 

culties, then perhaps they will read to 1! 
—carefully selecting what is proper fo 
young sister’s ear—some passage which 


| pleased them in one of these stories, 


very words of the scene from which 


| taken.”? The costumes in these pictures 
| be found valuable by persons arranging 


leaux from the play, and they may ver) 
take the place of the theatre to childre) 
living intowns. Published by E. I. |) 
& Co., New York. 

A romance of unusual beauty and 0! 


| tinet historical value is this which ( 


Boot! 


MacGowan Cooke and Annie 
Kinney have written together and 
The book deals wit! 


Mississippi, the period being that 0 
and thereabouts. The heroine, ™ 
Joyce Valentine, is the daughter of a 
odist minister. Sheis highly attract 
well as sound of heart and charact 
she wins the love respectively of a: 
neighbor and of a young English no! 
who, although fortuneless when th 
opens, subsequently falls heir toan ea 
Joy’s intention to bezome a preach 
missionary is broken into by a vis 
relative in New Orleans, in the co 
whieh she attains a decided social s 
There are vivid pictures of the ga) 
the period, the Duke of Orleans ( Kin- 
Philippe), Aaron Burr, and others 
being among the personages which 
the story. The interest of the tale 
sustained. This is, indeed, one of t! 
best historical novels that have be: 
tenthis year. Published by The | 
Company, New York. 

“The Baby.” The care and tra 

deseribed in 1 

tle work from the pen of 
Wheeler, who has been for the } 
years superintendent of the Babics 
pitalin New York, and has prepa: 
the results of her lo 
varied experience. The volume 
every phase of an infant’s life, h 
rest, clothing, exercise, bath, an: 
and gives minute and easily compre 
directions as to what to do for the > 
fant before the doctor arrives. ‘Ih 
toms of the more common infant « 
are described, and the puzzling | 
dressing the baby made very plain 
help of several excellent illustration- 
book is one which should be 0! | 
mothers every day in the year, as We 
nurses and doctors. Harper & Bros. > 
York. 
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begin to hatch. Let every egg lie flat on its 
side, but before beginning start ,the lamp a 
day or two, running it as near to 102° as pos- 
sible, then let it go to 104° until the eggs 
are put in, which will cool it below 100°, 
then raise again to the first point and try to 
hold it there steadily, excepting when the 
doors are opened to turn the eggs. Do not 





Soft 


Harness 


You can make your har 

ness as soft a8 & glove hurry about doing that, as it will not hurt 
using EUR BICA Hare them to be out fifteen or twenty minutes 
meee ¢ it mi] can every day if it is not freezing weather 


lust twice as long as it 
ordinarily would, 


EUREKA 


where they are handled. 

And that brings us to another important 
point. The place where the incubator 
stands should be of as near an even tem- 
perature allthe time as it can be. Warm 
enough to be comfortable to work in with- 
out an overcoat at anytime. A cellar makes 
a good place if not too damp. A cement 
floor is an advantage. It needs a little ven- 
tilation,lest the burning lamps shall exhaust 
the airof its oxygen, and kill the young 
chicken before it hatches or afterward. 
And the same may be said of the room 
where the brooders are kept. The incuba- 
tors should be protected from jar, and from 
strong odors of kerosene, turpentine or 
| paint. 

Poultry. | In getting brooders be sure to have enough 
— _ | to prevent any need of crowding them. 

| Those made for one hundred chickens may 
| be large enough for fifty, but we like best 
| the fifty size, and then put but twenty-five 
| in it. Like the smaller incubators, it adds 
more to the first cost of the poultry plant, 
but lessens the chance of loss and increases 
-er Ray. This is perhaps as good a dis- | the hopes of a profit Have the brooder at 
on as could be made, though we are | #bout 94° when chicks are put in, and then 
sure it is exactly correct. We doubt if temperature may be allowed to drop one or 
fresh meat and bone is as thoroughly | 'W degrees a day, as they will do well at 
sted as the dried meat, as thehen grinds | °° @fter they are three weeks old. Do not 
ood inthe gizzard, and dry material vitiate your insurance policy by running in- 
is better than soft. But neither the cubators wae brooders in the house or other 

r nor the meat are fit for use after they insured buildings. P . : 

itten, but should be provided fresh cut We have probably given all this advice 

day if they are to be madea part of | before, but we get new readers, and new 

Giae-f atl Nor would weedvies the parties start with incubators, every season. 

ereen clover when it costs fifty per — 

mere than good clover hay per pound. Poultry and Game. 

this is what the advocates of the green Poultry opens up on Tuesday with prices 

me do, advise its use when it has | about the same as last week, excepting that 
seventy-five per cent. of moisture and | best Verment and Rhode Island turkeys are 

ts about three cents a pound, instead of | nominally 18 to 20 cents, but with a good 
scraps with about ten per cent. of | supply and a warm rain, prices are apt to 
ture at two cents a pound. 

e notice that many who bought the bone | Northern and Eastern turkeys are 12 to 17 

sare letting them remain idle, for which | cents, and Western 14 to 15 cents for best 

ul have some excuse, either scarcity of | and 11 te 13 cents for fair to good, No. 2 8to 

» lack of strength to run them, or other 10 cents. Choice fresh-killed Northern and 

ns, but a few are honest enough to say | Eastern chickens for roasting are 15 cents 

after they had given the fresh bone | and common to good 10to 14 cents. Broilers 
tafew months, they could not see that scarce at 15 to18 cents, fair to good fowl 10 
cayveany increase inthe number of eggs | to 11 cents, choice 12 cents. Dueks 12 to 13 
obtained, and some have also cast cents and geese 10 to 11 cents. Pigeons 

is upon the fertility of the eggs if this | $1.15 to $1.25 a dozen for choice, and 50 
s made a part of the daily food more than | cents to 31 for common to good. Squabs, 
good to choice, 82 to $2.50. Western poul- 
try dry packed in boxes, chickens, 





makes a poor looking har- 
ness like new. Made of 
pure, heavy bodied oil, es. 
pecially prepared to with- 
stand the weather, 


Sold everywhere 
in cans—all sizes, 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 














Pract cal Po ultryPoints. 
correspondent of one of the exclusively 
try papers says that the difference be- 
en the fresh cut bone and meat and the 
i beef scraps asa poultry food is the 
eas that between green cloverand good 





iouth in the winter. 


>» Farmers’ Bulletin sent out by the De- choice large 12 to 13 cents, fair to | 
utment of Agriculture estimated the num- | good 9 to 11 cents, fowls 9) to 10° cents, | 


of eggs produced in the United States in) ducks 10 to 12 cents and . geese 9 to 11 cents. 


has 820,000,000 dozen. Many authorities) In barrels, chickens, choice large 10 cents, 


ice the amount much higherthan this. medium sizes 8 to 9 eents, fowl 8 to 9S cents 
fhe products of swine and poultry are apt) and old roosters © cents. Dueks 9 to 10 
«underestimated by reason of quantity cents. Live poultry in only moderate sup- 
ied where but few are kept for home. ply, 9 to 10 cents for chickens and fowl] and 
their rapid inerease and early maturity. | 5 to 6 cents for old roosters. 
pigs unborn inthe spring areinthe Game in little demand but the supply is 
‘barrel before Christmas, and eggs un- Jight and prices hold steady. Canvasback 
itched on May thave gone to market as ducks, if prime $2 to $3 a pair, but some 
‘ens or have become laying pullets at sell for less, brant $1 to $1.25, black dueks 
sume time if well fed and cared for. 0 cents to $1.25, red heads 50 cents to $1.50, 
it the accounts of exports and imports) mallards 75 cents to $1. Small wild ducks 
ses are very accurately kept. In 1890) 25 to 50 cents a pair. Wild geese 31 to 32 
a) exported were, in round numbers, each. Venison in cold storage, nominally 
ow) dozen, worth $59,000, In 1890 they 10 to 12 cents a pound whole, saddles 12 to 


increased to 3,694,000 dozen, worth 16 cents. Choice cuts retail for 25to30 cents. 
or more than ten times the Bear 8 to 10 cents whole, steak 25 to 30 
For five years, up to and including cents. Grouse scarce at 32.25 to $3.50 a 
sixty-one per cent. of the exported pair, as to size and condition, Western 
res went to Cuba, twenty per cent. to Can- quail $3.50 to S4a dozen. W estern rabbits 
la, eleven per cent. to Great Britain, and 20 to 25 cents a pair, and Eastern 25 to 30 
r countries took eight per cent. cents. Shen Ae 

250 we inapalsee Tene rncepe Chickens for Cold Storage. 
th sv,000,000, and in 1899 only 228,000 saiiiae ; ay 
valued at 821,000. The differ- In the vicinity of the ecold-storage houses 
between buying 82,000,000 worth in the West a good demand has grown Sag 
selling 859,000 worth, or buying | for fall-hatched chickens of broiler size. 


~1.000 worth and selling 8641000 worth | They are put in storage and sold as broilers 
and s g SO, 

sagreat change to make in nine years. Of 

uported eggs, 96 per cent. come from 


nada and 3 per cent. from China. These 


not sellat as high prices as the incubator 
hatched chickens that come out in January 


the grower and the storage house. But we 
think the Eastern poultry-keepers would 
produce them and store them, or even keep 
them alive to be sent to market in the win- 
ter there would be a better profit for them, 
while the ordinary broiler is rated at three 
to four pounds a pair, few would object to 
thein if they weighed twice as much, or be 
| unwilling to pay the same price per pound, 
| excepting the hotels that serve the half ofa 
| broiled chicken for an order, and charge as 
| much as the whole chicken costs them. But 
- | there would be enough of those coming from 
it is nearly time for those who wish to get | the West, even if those who liked a three o1 
t early chickens for broilers or for laying | four-pound broiler could find what they 
‘fall and early winter to begin to pre- | wanted in our markets. We would urge upon 
uefor it, whether they intend to hatch | the poultry-raisers who have houses warm 
ii under hens or inan ineubator. Those | enough to rear chickens in the winter, to try 
» wish to raise many prefer the incuba- | to hatch out some in October or November, 
because they say it requires much less | keep them growing and try to have them 
uetotake care of two hundred chickens | ready to offer in place of these cold-storage 
th ineubator and brooders than to care chickens during this season. Once let it be 
lens enough to raise that number. We) known that such can be obtained that have 
lk we should prefer if we raised but one not been in cold storage, and the demand 
dred, | will increase. A few are doing this now 
t the requisite in either case is to get | and make good profits, but with an increased 

| eggs for hatching. Eggs from fowl) supply would come an increased demand. 

‘ are diseased or have been so, especially | The few dealers who handle them now 
‘roup, seldom prove fertile, or if they | scarcely care to let the fact be known 
li the chickens are feeble, can scarcely | excepting to certain especial customers, 
-pt alive, and grow slowly. They are | who consider it a favor to get them at any 
y not worth raising. Do not use aes | price. Ee 

~ that have been chilled, nor any that | a 

abnormally large or small, or thin-| So-Called ‘* Red Albumen ’”’ a Fraud. 
vleggs, or those with rough or de-| Poultry feeders and farmers throughout 
‘ shells. In the incubator it is thought | western New York have been much excited 
‘o have them as nearly of one size and | during the past few weeks by the exploit- 
as possible, which makes it desirable | ing of ‘‘ Red Albumen.” Doubtless many 
eauniform flock of one breed to ob- | of them have been victimized 7 for druggists 
iem from, and we believe in a pure | report demands for this material almost un- 
We do not want eggs (over three | precedented even in the sale of patent med- 
old, and would prefer them not over | icines, and so far as evidence collected by 


‘ryved by a peculiar Chinese process, 
vhich does not render them very acceptable 
lie taste of a white man. 
lhis work now being done at several of 
Experiment Stations, investigating 
nerits of the breeds, selection of laying | 
k and methods of feeding and establish- 
<chools for teaching. breeding and care of 
ultry are giving stimulus to an in- 
eased production, and to the keeping of a 


go lower before night. Common to good | 


from New Yearto April or May. ‘They do | 
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some other product for the original ‘ red 
albumen,”? have been less conscienceless 
toward the farmers; for they have sold 
them an albuminous compound, probably 
|a by-product which contains eleven or 
twelve per cent. of nitrogen or about 
seventy-two per cent. protein. This sells 








| druggist’s mood; but usually at the 
| price fixed for the original article, fifty 

or sixty cents a pound. Animal meal, 
| which supplies the best of albuminoid mat- 


much protein and sells at from three to five 

| cents a pound. W. H. Jorpan, 

| Director New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Geneva, N. Y. 


Worticultural. 


Orchard and Garden. 

The Grape Belt publishes the following 
account of expenses upon a 4$-acre vineyard 
in Westfield, N. Y., and the receipts from 
| it. Expenses trimming 4) acres &8, pulling 

off brush and burning $6.85, driving posts 
| $1.50, tees, wire and twine 8, tying and 

cutting off tips $8.50, plowing with one-horse 
plow once in the spring 36.80, horse shoeing 
82.50, hand hoeing and sprouting $2.25, 
dragging spring tooth harrow — $8.50, 
taxes 89.50, harvesting S858, a total 
of S114.40, or but little more than 
$25 per acre. Receipts were 294 baskets 
at eight cents, 823.52, and twenty-one tons, 

1545 pounds, sold for $349.14, a total of S272.- 

76, and protits of $258.36, or 358.41 per acre. 

No aceount is made of crates for shipping 

as they were sol lat just what they cost. In 

1900 most of the grapes were sold in baskets, 

and receipts were 3522.22, expenses $254.80, 

profits 8267.42. In 1899 receipts 8440,67, ex. 

penses $152.86, and profits S2s7.s1. This is 

not called a record-breaking vineyard, but 

we think any plot of four and a half acres 
| that will yield over Sso0v0 in three years above 
all the actual expenses is a very good one 
for all that. 

There should be a good profit in ely 


cabbages if one gets a good crop and gets it | 
|eariy enough. They need to be started in| 


or February, but they yield a fair profit to; the hotbed, under glass, early enough to | 


allow them to have put out a growth of six 
or eight leaves before they are set in the 
open ground. We like a good-sized plant 
| for transplanting. Sow the seed in rows 
| in the hotbed, or the bench in the 
| greenhouse, in January, and when the 
| plants are two or three inches’ high 
| transplant them so that they will stand 
about three inches apart each way. Do not 
force‘them to make too rapid a growth, 
either by heavy manuring or much heat, 
but keep them growing moderately, and 
try for stocky, vigorous plants. Prepare 
the ground for them the previous fall. We 
like a sandy loam, warm and dry, with as 
much stable manure as we can afford to put 
on it, well worked into the soil by shallow 
plowing, or by harrowing with a dise or 
cutaway harrow. Inthe spring we would 
put upon it about four hundred pounds of 
acid phosphate and two hundred pounds of 
muriate of potash to the acre, and work this 
well into the soil, not too deep, but so as to 
make a fine seed bed as if we wished to sow 
seed in it. When this is done it is ready for 
the plants. 

The Early Wakefield is or has been the 
standard variety, and while some seedsmen 
claim to have lately found others that are 
better, we would not plant largely of any of 
them until we had tested them upon our own 
soil. The plants may be set at two feet 
apart each way, putting ten thousand plants 
per acre, though some prefer the rows 24 
feet apart and plants two feet apart in the 
row, about seven thousand plants per acre. 
They need frequent cultivation. Keep the 
ground stirred around them at least once a 
week, and the necessity of this is the rea- 
son why many like seven thousand plants 
to the acre better than ten thousand, because 
the cultivator or horse hoe can be used 
among them much longer. 





ek old, ' the station goes each purchaser has been 
out to purchase an incubator there | defrauded. 
ves of different manufacturers look-| There are at least two preparations sold 
the trade. Wedo {not know which | under the name red albumen, probably more ; 
vest, but the chances are against it for thedruggists in many places were evi- 
he lowest-priced one. Nearly allof dently not supplied with the o1iginal ma- 
.e improved in some way each year, | terial, but realized that the farmers were de- 
t may be better to pay more for the termined to be “gold-bricked” anyway, 
yle than to buy an old make or a and so met the demand by substituting 
landed one which costs less. Few | compounds from their own stock. One 
long the largest breeders care for of the preparations, that reaching the station 
‘o-hundred-egg size, and some who under the label of the United States Salyx 
iber of them ysay they want none Company, New Concord, O., has practically 
over a hundred eggs. It takes but no feeding value, as it contains only one- 
re oil for two of that size than for | tenth of oneper cent. of protein (albumen), 
eas large. Taking less eggs they the remainder being almost wholly oxide of 
ced to be kept as long,to get enough iron (red paint) and sand. No phosphorus 
and if anything happens to go was found, nor was there any evidence - 
‘is not as bad to lose one hundred strychnine or the newly discovered (?) 
‘wo hundred or five hundred. “alequet.”” Unless fraud has been worked 
(liscard the turning arrangement, | upon the Salyx Company, this is the origi- 
. one side of each egg with a pencil, nal ‘ red albumen.” ; 
ing by hand marked side up on odd | If so, instead of being worth fifty or sixty 
‘clear side up on even days. The cents a pound, it is worth only from one to 
* pans are very generally dispensed two cents a pound as “ Mineral Red ”’ or 
: those who watch their eggs closely, ‘ Ground Iron Ore ’”’ used for paint. 


It used to be thought necessary to put 
a pinch of salt on or around each plant to 
make them head well, but with the amount 
of muriate of potash we advise we think 
there is no need of this, as that contains as 
much salt as the plants need. Whether one 
grows the larger or the smaller number of 
plants to the acre, they are a profitable crop. 
The earliest usually sell at $5 per hundred, 
and the price seldom goes below $2. One 
may safely reckon on $300 to $350 per acre of 
the ten thousand plants we set, or $200 to 
$250 for seven thousand plants. We think 
the larger number is usually the better, be- 


for varying prices, depending upon the 
I ’ | 


ter for poultry, contains more than half as | 


| for early spring sales. If lettuce is started 
under glass it may be set when the cabbages 
| are removed, or the seed may be sown, and 
yet have time to make good heads 
| before winter, but if either spinach or let- 
tuce follows cabbage we would use 
one hundred to one hundred fifty pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre after the plants 
are up, sown along the rows. Some take 
the land which has grown early cabbage 
to set strawberry plants upon in August, 
and the frequent cultivation of the cabbages 
willhave it well prepared for the plants 
and kept free from weeds, a decided advan- 
tage to those who set the strawberries in 
the fall, to avoid keeping the weeds down 
during one season when there will be no 
return for the labor. Fewcrops excepting 
' early peas fit as well into the ‘‘ two crops a 
year ’? system as do early cabbages, and 
there are not many that pay a better profit 
when they are put in rich soil and properly 


eared for, because the labor spent on them | 


is not many hours after they have been set 
out. 
It is the fashion now in Georgia to. set 


pecan groves. The trees have been found | 


to grow and thrive well in that climate, and 
they have varieties which bear nuts as much 
larger than the ordinary wild nuc which we 
used to Know as the improved chestnut is 
better than the small wilt nut. Trees 
planted fifteen to twenty years ago are pro- 


ducing profitable crops, and hundreds. of | 


acres have been set to them within the last 


ten years, while planting is going on now at | 


a greater rate than ever before. One man 
near Columbus, Ga., is about to set eighty 
acres, andit may not be long before we 
see them coming by the earload for our 
Christinas nut trade. 


From Florida to Ontario and from Cali- 


fornia to Maine the State authorities are | 


taking hold of the work of exterminating 
the San Jose scale, although repeated exper- 
iments have proven that if they cannot be 
exterminated, any more than the Colorado 
beetle has been, they can at least be kept 
under control as that insect is now, by 
spraying. In Ontario they have had good 
success with the following mixture, if so 
‘applied as to reach every part of 
the tree: A solution of thirty-three pounds 
of lime, fifteen pounds of salt and fifteen 
pounds of sulphur, in water to make 
thirty gallons. Crude petroleum may be 
used on apples, pears and plums, but is 
not safe to use on peaches, where 25 pounds 
of whale oil soap ina gallon of water has 
been advised. The expensive and trouble- 
| some method of fumigating under sheds or 
tents, which has been tried by some of the 
experiment stations in the Southern States, 
is not in favor excepting cleaning nursery 
stock, where the trees can be taken up and 
treated by hundreds at a time before being 
shipped away. f 
Yet while so much is being done to fight 
this pent, the gypsy moth is being allowed 
to rob the orchards, shrubbery, shade trees 
and forests of Massachusetts, and perhaps 
other States, almost without protest except- 
ing from those who chance tu have colonies 
near them. 
+> 
Tegetables in Boston Market. 


For two afternoons past Faneuil Hall 
market has been crowded, though more 
with sightseers than buyers. And the 
sight was worth the trouble they were tak- 
ing, fornever was it more handsomely deco 
rated with evergreens, and tokens of Christ- 
mas, While carcasses of fat cattle, sheep 
and pigs were displayed trimmed with 
ribbons of red, white and blue. But 
there was’ considerable trading going 
on withal, and business was about as 
lively as is usual the day before Christmas. 
Winter vegetables are in good supply, 
excepting Southern grown, which are said 
to have been cut off in some places by the 
frost. Beets are selling at 40 to 60 cents a 
bushel, carrots 50 cents, parsnips 50 to 60 
cents, and flat turnips 40 to 50 cents, yellow 
turnips 75 to 85 cents a barrel. Onions are 
dull. Native $1.40 a bushel. Western 
Massachusetts $3.50 to $4 a barrel. York 
State $3.25 to $3.75, Spanish $3 to $3.25 
for large crates, $1.50 to $1.75 for small. 
Leek 50 cents a dozen. Radishes are 
higher at $1.50 to $2 a box. White cel- 
ery if good brings 75 cents to $1 a dozen, 
Paschal and Boston Market $4 to $5 a box. 
salsify 75 cents a dozen, artichokes $1.25 a 





& little easier at $3 to $4 a crate. 

Potatoes in fair supply with trade rather 
quiet. Prices a little easier this week. 
Aroostook Green Mountain extra 85 to 87 
cents, fair to good 83 cents. Hebrons 
83 to 85 cents, Rose 80 and Dakota Red 
75 to 80 cents. York State Green Moun- 
tain 75 to 78 cents, P. E. I. Chenan- 
goes 75 cents, Scotch Magnums, 168-pound 
sacks $2 to $2.25. Sweets in moderate 
supply. Best Vineland firm at $3 to $3.35, 
Jersey double head barrels $2.50 to $3. 


Domestic and Forelgn Fruits. 


The apple trade is rather quiet, but only 
7208 barrels came in last week, and prices 
are held firm onall grades. Some small fancy 
lots exceed present quotations. King are $4 
to $5 a barrel, Baldwin and Greening No. 
1 $3.50 to $4, common to good $2.50 to $3, 
Spy $3.25 to $4, Snow and Wealthy $3.50 to 
$4, Western Ben Davis &3 to $3.50, Pound 
Sweet $3 to $4, Tallman Sweet $2.50 to $3,50, 
mixed varieties the same and No. 2 $2.25 to 
$3. But few pears in cold storage now, but 
jobbers and dealers sell at $2.50 to $3 a box 
as to quality. Cape Cod cranberries mov- 
ing slowly. Some fancy late bring $6.50 a 
barrul, but choice sound can be bought at $5 
to $5.50, common to good $3.50 to $4.50 and 
crates at $1.50 to $2. But few grapes offer- 
ing and small call for them. Catawba 12 to 
14 cents a basket and Concord at 10 to 15 
cents, Almeria $3 to $8 a cask as to color 
and condition. 

Florida oranges in good supply and fair 
demand, bright at $3 to $3.25, and russet 
$2.75 to $3. Tangerines, one-half boxes $2 
to $2.50, grape fruit, faney, $5 to $5.50, 
choice $4.25 to $4.75, fair to good $3.50 to $4. 
Jamaica oranges $4.50 to $5 a barrel, $2.75 
to $3 a box, grape truit $3 to $4 as to qual- 
ity. California oranges in good supply at 
$2.75 to $3.25 for navels, and a few extra 
fancy bring [$3.50, seedlings $2 to $2.25. 
Lemons $2.25 to $3. A great deal of both 
Florida and California fruit has been 
frozen [on jthe way, and is sold to street 
pedlers at all {prices from 50 cents a box up- 
ward. Some Mediterranean lemons come 
by way of New York: 300 counts are $3 
to $3.50; 360 counts $2.75 to $3.25. Cali- 
fornia figs. 75 to 8 cents a pound, and 
Turkish 12 to 17 cents, dates 4 to 4} cents. 
Florida pineapples sell slowly at easy 
prices. Smooth cayenne $2.25 and $2.50a 
box. Abbaka $2a case. Bananas quiet at 
$1.50 to $2.50a stem. Florida strawberries 
at $1.50 to $2 a box, and California at $1 to 
$1.50. 








Ne iia ie Me ol 
The market gardeners of Essex, England, 
have learned that sweet corn can be grown 





there to the proper stage for boiling or roast- 
| ing, even if it will not ripen. Asa conse- 
| quence, the green grocers have had a supply 
| of it on sale this fall, and it is expected that 
| it will be generally grown in England in the 
| future. American tourists have said that in 
| England or Europe in summer they missed 
their y.een corn more than anything else in 
the way of food supply. But they have 
learned how to grow it in France and Eng- 
land, and if they learn how to cook it, we 
think the natives willlikeit as wellas Amer- 
icans. Not every one here knows how to cook 
| it, as we often see it so hard that neither teeth 
nor knife will cut it. Green corn, eggs and 
clams do not get tender by much. boil- 
ing, and the nearer they are to being raw 
the more easily they can be masticated and 
i digested. An English paper, in giving di- 
rections for cooking the corn on the cob, 
says boil in slightly salted water till tender. 
We say boil always in water in which there 
is no salt,and not over ten minutes, and add 
| salt or salted butter afterward. The salt 
make it tough, as we learned when a cook 
in the army boiled his salt pork and beans 
together. When the pork was cooked the 
beans would have been fatal, whether shot 
out of a gun or eaten with a spoon, and we 
| went without dinner that day 
ili apa 


—-The Washington Crop Reporter (official) 
says Wheat exports from the United States for 
) the ten months ended Oct. 31, 1891, exceeded 
| those of last year for same period by 75,201,993 

bushels, and exports of flour for same period ex- 
| ceeded last’ year's by 552,744 barrels. Total ex- 
| ports wheat and flour Jan.1to Nov. 1 exeeeded 
| like exports for same period in 1900 Dy 77,689,341 
} bushels, or almost fifty-two per cent. 


—— A train of forty cars of hops, or 3600 bales, 
from the Willamette valley in Oregon, lately left 
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from life. “My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
= Attentive to Cats,” ‘“*The Homeless Cat,’ 

Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” “A Hospital Cat,” are all 
interest; tales. The volume, aside from being an 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 
book. ted by Robert Kent James. 

“No autaor could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—School 
Education, Minneapolis. 

“It seems to us abook which those who are fond o1 

toread.’’—George T. Angell, in Our 
umd Astmais, Boston. 
“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and othe: cats. It is tastefully bound and 
ful % illustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 
olume of highest authority exceedingly enter- 
taining, full of facts, beautifully Wlustrated. 
can C » Boston, Mass. 
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Portland. Of this load, 2800 bales will be shipped 
from Newport News to London, and 800 bales 
are billed to the Eastern States. A train of 
twenty-one cars was sent but a few weeks ago. 
——Total values of wheat and flour ex ports 
have been $172,309,433, against $114,022,100 for 
same ten months last year, showing an increase 
of $58,287,633,or over fifty-one per cent., which per- 
centage of value—increase cor esponds very 
closely with the percentage of quantity—increase 
and indicates aremarkable steadiness in ex port 
prices during the two ten-month periods. 

—The first cargo of horses and mules for the 
British army in South Africa left New Orleans 
Oct. 1, 1899. Since then to Dec. 21, 140 transports 
have left that port, carrying 78,491 horses, 59,559 
mules, or 148,050 animals cost the British govern- 
ment $14,976,370. The total cost to land these 
animals in South Africa has been $32,826,270, be- 
side the cost of maintaining a British purchasing 
agency here of tweaty-one men under command 
of Col. Ulrick De Burgh 


—tThe importation of po atoes from Europe 
has been unusually large this year, and the New 
York Sun says that about four-fifths of those 
which reach New York for consumption for the 
past few weeks have been of foreign growth. 
They come from Scotland, Ireland and Belgium. 
It chronicles the arrival within a short time of 
one cargo of 90,000 bushels, another of 60,000 
barrels, and a third expected a day or two later 
with 30,000 bushels. Not for eight years past have 
many been brought from Europe, but this year 
the crop was light here, and unusually good in 
those countries. 

—-Shipments of dairy products from New 
York last week included 1120 packages ot butter 
to Liverpool, 1395 to London and 120 to Hamburg, 
with 8125 boxes of cheese to Liverpool and 1920 to 
London, a total of 1635 packages of butter and 
10,045 packages of cheese. 

——Pork and lard are unchanged: Heavy 
backs $21.25, medium $20.50, long cut $21.75, lean 
ends $23, bean pork $17.75 to $18.50, fresh ribs 11 
cents, smoked shoulders 93 cents, lard 11 cents, 
in pails 11} to 12 cents, hams 11? to 12} cents, 
skinned hams 123 cents, sausage 10 cents, Frank- 
furt sausages 9} cents, boiled hams 17 to 174 
cents, bacon 124 to 13} cents, bolognas 9 cents, 
pressed hams 12 cents, raw leaf lard 12 cents, 
rendered leaf lard 12 cents, in pails 12} to 13 cents, 
pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 10} cents, 
briskets 11} cents, sausage meat 9} cents, Quaker 
scrapple 10 cents, country dressed hogs 7} cents. 
Beef is in dull demand, with rattles off in 
prices, otherwise unchanged. Extra sides 9} to 
9} cents, heavy 83 to 9 cents, good 7 to 8 cents, 
light grass and cows 6} to 7} cents, extra hinds 
11} cents, good 10 to 11 cents, light 8} to 9} cents, 
extra fores 6} to 7 cents, heavy 6 to 64 cents, good 
5 to 5} cents, light 43 to 5 cents,backs 6} to 9 cents, 
rattles 4} to 5 cents, chucks 54 to 73 cents, short 
ribs 7} to 12} cents, rounds 63 to 8} cents, rumps 
83 to 13 cents, rumps and loins 94 to 15 cents, loins 
95 to 17 cents. 

—— The exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 2318 cattle, 4391 sheep, 10,423 
quarters of beef from Boston; 2601 cattle, 1730 
sheep, 21,510 quarters of beef from New York; 
995 cattle, 1250 sheep from Baltimore; 695 cattle, 
600 quarters of beef from Philadelphia ; 270 cattle, 
1167 sheep from Portland, and 706 cattle from 
Newport News, a total of 7585 cattle, 8538 sheep, 
32,533 quarters of beef from all ports. Of this 
4408 cattle, 6901 sheep, 24,111 quarters of beef 
went to Liverpool, 2977 cattle, 1617 sheep, 7122 
quarters of beef to London; 200 eattle to Hull, 
1300 quarters of beef to Southampton, and 20 
sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 

—tThe official report from Manitoba of the 
grain crop this year says wheat 2,011,825 acres, 
yield 50,502,085 bushels; oats 689,951 acres, 27,796,- 
538 bushels; barley 191,000 acres, 6,536,155 bushels; 
fax 29,978 acres, 266,420 bushels; rye 2707 acres, 
62,261 bushels; peas 879 acres, 16,349 bushels. 

——Lambs are firmer, with veals very firm. 
Lambs 8} to 94 eents, fancy and Brigh- 
tons, 9 to 10 cents, yearlings 5 to 64 cents, mut- 
tons, 5 to 64 cents, fancy 7 to 74 cents, veals 8 to 
104 cents, fancy and Brightons 104 to 11} cents. 

——Exports from Boston for the week ending 
Dec. 20 were valued at $2,252,385, and imports at 
$1,492,231. Excess of exports $760,155. Corre- 
sponding week last year exports were $3,128,166, 
and imports were $1,244,344. Excess of exports 
$1,885,832. Since Jan. 1. exports have been 8126,- 
764, and imports have been $64,583,269. Ex- 
cess of exports $62,203,495. Corresponding period 
last year exports were $117,973,613, and imports 
were $67,929,108. Excess of exports, $50,044,495. 
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TURKEYS 





bushel, and French artichokes $3.50 to $4a 
dozen. Cucumbers are scarce and higher. 
Good No. 1 $10 to $11 a hundred, and No. 2 
dull at $3 to $4. Florida peppers $4 to $5 
a carrier, and egg plant $4 to $5. dozen. 
Hothouse tomatoes 25 to 35 cents a pound, 
and Southern $4 a carrier. Squash a little 
easier. Western Hubbard $2.75 a barrel, 
Turban and Bay State $2.25 to $2.50 and 





cause we thought close setting favored early 
maturity, and if the heads were not so large 
they sold when the price was the highest. 

But the price of the one crop is not the 
only advantage of growing early cabbage 
If the land is prepared as we have directed 
there should be another crop on it to follow 
the cabbage, which will not have exhausted 
its fertility. Celery may be set there, and 
it will need but little if any fertilizer added 
to make a good growth. Spinach or kale 





1 but a few days betore the eggs| Druggists, or others who have substituted 





may be sown to remain through the winter 


Marrow $2.25. Pumpkins $1.25. Mush- 
rooms 40 to 75 cents a pound. 

Cabbages are steady, plain and Savoy $1 
a barrei, and red 75 centsa box. Cauli- 
flowers firm at $1.50adozen. Sprouts 12 to 
13 cents a quart. Lettuce is higher at $1.50 
to $2 abox, and spinach 75 to 85 cents for 
native a box. Norfolk $2 a barrel and Bal-. 
timore $1.50. A few dandelions at $1.50a 
box, and parsley the same. Endive $1 to 
$1.50 a dozen and romaine $1. Mint $1 a 
dozen bunches and cress $1.50. String beans 











MT a tg ng 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- :ts develcpment 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 


rearing and « arketing these 
reading: and profitebie birds. . 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy sto 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The eda me roe papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful ees in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 

, Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00, 
Address 
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longer. There were neither murders nor fear- 
ful accidents to bring sorrow to the people. 
Not all sorrow or suffering can be removed 
by the work of man, but the influence of 
the season has helped to bring a little ray 
of cheerfulness and pleasure to many a 
home. We wish for our rea’ers many re- 
turns of as pleasant anniversaries and of 
Happy New Yea:s to follow them. 








“BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 4, 1902. 





Everybody start fresh. 
The opera season is on in New York, and 
**society was present in its finest raiment.’”’ 
~so- 





The Close of the Year. . 


The Salvation Army beams with the re-| Another year is nearing its close and it 


flected pleasure of its big Christmas dinner. | Should be possible for the farmer to look 
mate | back over the past twelve months and cal- 








| 

The Colonial Society was a bit late witn 

its paper on Indian summer—or else very 
much in advance. 





_-<><- 
The Boers waited not for Santa Claus, but 
gathered in their Christmas present for 





| culate what it has been to him. 

Generally speaking it has been a prosper- 
ous season, taking the country together. In 
some portions of it there has been a short- 
age in some of the crops, as corn in certain 
| parts cf the West, potatoes and apples at 





the East, particularly in New England with 
| the exception of Maine, and locally in por- 
tions of other States. 


themselves. 





~~ 
The sobriety of the Hub on Christmas 
suggests a bit of preliminary practice look- As a consequence the prices for these 
ing toward New Year resolutions. products will be much higher for atimethan 
> ; usual. This will make it profitable for 
When Governor Crane refused the port- | those fortunate enough to secure fair or 
folio it seems fairly evident that President | 800d yields of the crops mentioned. 
Roosevelt exclaimed: ‘* Oh, Shaw! ”’ Farmers will be under the necessity of 
+>+ | paying quite an increase for corn and wheat 














We did not see Santa Claus in person, but | feed products, particularly the first, where 
we do not believe that he came in an autv- | they rely largely on purchasing them, as is | 
mobile—all comic artists to the contrary. | the case in the eastern. part of the United | 

—_— ++ | States. Wheat is but little grown here at 

The best sign of the new century is the | the East now, and although corn is largely | 
National Civic Federation and the list of raised it is more asa fodder crop than for | 
men who have accepted places on its peace | the grain. This makes our Eastern farmers | 
commission. largely dependent on those at the West for | 
-~>+ | avast amount of flour and feeding stuffs, 

Mr. Wallman would probably have been | so in consequence when a shortage in these 
captured by the decoy letter that overthrew , important crops of corn and wheat occurs, 
his liberty, even if his name had not been | the farmers here are soon made aware of 
Reuben. the fact in the increase of prices. 
tie | Theabundant wheat crop wili help the 

The present Christmas seems to have | shortage in corn to some extent, pet al- 
added a new kind of fool to the list, in the | though flour may remain at fair quotations, 
person of the joker w ho touched a match to | the by-products, bran, middlings, ete., are 
Mo a he had just helped array Santa | ajready and must continue to be quite a 

. atin, | little higher than a vear ago. 

The latest phrase of the Prohibition move- | There was an excellent crop of hay 
ment in Kansas City, Kan., offers chances | throughout most of the country, and this 
to local Horatios in holding the three en-| Will, ina measure, take the place of grain 
trances to the city against the fluid army of | fT stock feed. Still where dairying is pur- 
the demon. | sued in winter, there must, tomake it profit- 
a nee able, be a certain amount of grain feed to go 

The Society of College Gymnasium In- | along with it. 
structors, now in session in Gotham, should | The past season has been a fairly pros- 
be an impressive and muscular gathering, | Perous one for dairymen, as the ‘prices of 
providing that the said directors have taken | butter and cheese have ruled about the 
sufficient doses of their own prescriptions. | 84me as last year. The prospect for the 
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| pie, not, however, made according to modern 








Mr. D. O. Mills has given the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory a new Station in Chili, and the 
gift may be marked as a high compliment to 
the work done by our own Harvard Observ- 
atory at its Arequipa station. 

pti so ictal 

The new kinetoscope used in illustrating 
lectures in physics at Tech is another of the 
reasons why the modern student has less 
temptation to “‘cut’’? his lectures than the 
student of only a dozen years ago. 
~so>- 

Cigarette smoking is again charged with 
having driven a young man to suicide. The 
accusation involves the fact that the youth 
smoked enough cigarettes to bring about the 
result, and the blame, to an unprejudiced 
observer, seems not to rest altogether in the 

«cigarette. 


silane ahia Tepes 
Jf Dr. Von Stradonitz of Berlin Univer- 
sity sees the editorial which the Brooklyn 
Eagle has written for his benefit he will 
probably counter with the query: Is the 
higher education a universal source of 
wisdom? 
-<>- —————- 
No Boston janitor would have been 


so ignorant as the St. Louis representative 
of the class who distributed poisonous anti- 








winter is about as usual, although it will, on 
account of the higher prices for grain, cost 
more to produce them. There will, how- 
ever, be the demand for our dairy products 
that it will be necessary and essential to 
supply. 

Those engaged in the production of beef 
have at least had a year of high prices, and 
such ought to have secured a good profit. 
Of course the high prices for corn will affect 
this industry to some extent, still there 
should be, and doubtless is,a good margin of 
profit. 

Pork is also doing well, and probably will, 
the saineas beef, continue todo so for some 
time to come, until at least the production 
gets into a nearer relation to the demand. 
Those engaged in both of these branches of 
farming should do their best to supply the 
demand with superior products of beef and 
pork, in this way finding a good home mar- 
ket for their grain crops, and not undertake 
to get a little more by selling their corn, in- 
stead of feeding it on the farm, and finding 
their profit in superior meat products and 
an enriched soil. 

The prosperity of the country is now 
such in all its principal industries that there 
is a good demand for skilled labor -at fair 
rates, and in consequence there are in- 
creased means to expend in living that | 








toxine on behalf of the health depart- 


ae matter many janitors | 
ment,—nor for that yj | consequence call more and more for the | 


any where 





A solemn protest is reported from Eng- 
land against the John Bull of the cartoonist, 
on the ground, apparently, that the old gen- 
tleman doesn’t look like a modern English- 
man. The solemnity of the protest is a good 
measure of its actual importance. 
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Like many of the people who attract less 
notice than others in like circumstances, 
Umilian possessed some rather remarkable 
qualities. In consistently preferring death 


to imprisonment, for example, a handsomer | 
man would have been honored with much | 


more resounding applause. 
Sghieies-— 
The Cambridge Common Council refuses 
to commit suicide. If the suggestion could 
usually come from outside, it is safe to say 
that a majority of the private individuals 
who will commit suicide during the coming 
year would follow its example and continue 
themselves. 
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** A pint’s a pound the world around,” so 
says the proverb. The dishonest teamsters, 
who have been abstracting more or less wool 
from their loads of that commodity, evi- 
dently did not remember the proverb or 
their steps might have led elsewere than to 
the pawnbrokers. 
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The amount of certain crops now grown 
in the Southern States which were scarcely 
known there before the war would be some- 
thing enormous and almost incredible if we 
could obtain a full and detailed report of 
them, but we occasionally find reports from 
certain sections that suggest to us how much 
the aggregate might be. Thus the Balti- 
more Sun says it was not unusual 
last summer to ship sixty carloads a day 
of cabbages from Young’s Island, 8. C. 
to Eastern and Western markets. That 
was at about thetime when in our colder 
climate we were setting out our plants or 
giving them their first hoeing, and their ship 
ments lasted some weeks. Not many years 
ago they thought they could not grow the 
Irish potato in South Carolina. “This 
year their crops were unusually large, and 
said to be of excellent quality, better than 
early potatoes from points farther North. 
The same paper states that a grower in 
Roseland, La., sent toa commission dealer 
in Chicago 4650 boxes of radishes, between 
March 13 and May 7, which netted him 
$3522.86, quite a little income in two months 
from such an insignificant vegetable. 

Dee. 25, 1901, well deserves to be called a 
Merry Christmas in Boston and its suburbs, 
if not throughout the Union. The usual 
number of family gatherings were held, and 
the usual good cheer prevailed. The re 
ports from the leading stores show that at 
leastthe usualamount of useful, ornamen- 
tal or pleasant gifts were sold, and they went 
as tokens of love and good will to the-recip- 
ients, who doubtless received and welcomed 
them in the spirit in which they were given. 
Thanks to the general prosperity of the 
country, the exertions of the charitable soci- 
eties and the churches, of which the Salva- 
tion Army has not proven the least in its 
good works, there have but few among the 
very poor who were not provided with a 
better dinner than usual, and many received 
@ surplus ‘that will assist them for a while 





would not otherwise be possible, and that in | 


products of the farm in all of their kinds. | 


| This augurs well for all concerned, and is a | 


| condition of things for which we should be | 
truly thankful. | 
a_i 





Success and Failure. 

Why doesn’t farming pay ? 

Make a personal question of it and ask | 
the individual farmer why his farming | 
doesn’t pay, and he will nearly always at- 
tribute his lack of success to something out- 
side himself. 

It is a known fact thata large proportion 
| of the men who have been eminently suc- 
| cessful began with nothing. and worked 
their way up by sheer force of will, and we 
say of such men that they would succeed 
anywhere and under any circumstances. 
| On the other hand there are men who seem 
| as certainly bound to fail. May we not go 
| further than this and assert that, asa rule, 
| success or failure is not dependent on cir- 
| cumstances, but is inherent in the man? 
| Take for instance the farmer who lacks 
| interest in his work, and who is perhaps 
more common than is generally supposed. 
He will argue on politics, criticise the man- 
agement of town affairs, gossip about his 
neighbors, pore over the daily paper—these 
things he will do with evident zest. But try 
to get him to read something on farming, 
or to discuss new farming methods, and he 
is indifferent; the subject does’t interest 
him, and he changes it at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Success is simply impossible with sucha 
man. 

The farmer who lacks intelligence stands 
a better chance, but he also is badly handi- 
capped. He may bea hard worker, always 
at it early and late, never stirring from 
home if he can help it, hardly taking time 
for his meals; he may feel fagged a good 
part of the time, or even sick, but glories in 
working on just the same. He cannot see 
that to do his best work a man must keep 
himself in the best condition. He is very 
careful not tooverwork his horses, and is 
particular about feeding his stock, but does 
not perceive that the overworking and wrong 
feeding of a man is of far more consequence. 

Then,again, the man who works his body 
too hard dulls his mind. He may not havea 
lazy bone in him, as the saying is, but he is 
mentally lazy, and the more he encourages 
this kind of indolence the less able is he to 
work intelligently. He gets to hate mental 
exertion. He would rather work a whole 
day than to save half of it by a little think- 
ing. He doesn’t want to try new and easier 
methods,—it is easier, mentally, to drudge 
along in the old, hard ways and bea back 
number. 

The man who lacks force or will is the 
exact opposite of this. He is brimful of new 
ideas, and burning to try them. He is 
enthusiastic on the subject of farming, and 
eager to talk aboutfit to anybody who will 
listen. He takes and reads all the ayri- 
cultural papers he can afford, pinches him- 
self and his family to buy books, spends 
every cent he can spare for improved tools 
and machinery, and mourns because he can’t 
buy more. He sets a vast number of 
plants, sows an immense quantity of seeds, 
begins all sorts of experiments and improve- 
ments, and then lacks the force or will to 








| I turned over in my mind what Christmas 


| others, it is therefore ordered by this court 











carry out his ideas. He finds it easier to 


plan than to execute,‘easier to talk and to 
read than to work. He lacks seuss and 
the power of steady application. His experi- 
ments fizzle out, his improvementy’ are 
dropped and weeds choke his crups. 

A leopard cannot change his spots, but 
human beings can at least tone down their 
defects of character. If the man who takes 
but little interest in his business is: willing 
to pay the price of success, he will make it 
the effort of his life to get interested. He 
will put it before himself as a duty. He will 
cease to humor his taste for useless news 
and gossip and politics, and cultivate a 
taste for farming. This, of course, provided 
he cannot get out of farming into something 
congenial. 

The man who lacks intelligence must 
force himself to use his brains. He must 
put, and keep, himself in the best possible 
condition, so that his mind will be in good 
working order. He should go about and 
see other farmers, compare their methods 
with his own, try new ways, new tools, read, 
wake up, get into the procession. It won’t 
be time wasted. He will bea better farmer 
for it, a broader man. 

The enthusiast who lacks force must also 
use compulsion with himself if he would 
succeed. He must use his active brain 
more rationally. He must take into account 
his limitations, and restrain his propensity 
to bite off more than he can chew. Better 
an acre of potatoes well cared for and 
brought to a successful yield than ten acres 
of this, that and the other, grown up to 
bitter weeds. 


o> 
A Christmas Morn. 








BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 


It has been a custom in the Pepper family, 
handed down from time immemorial, to 
celebrate the occurrence of Christmas Eve 
by having upon our supper table that most 
appetizing of New England dishes, achicken 


notions of cookery, but according to ancient 
tradition, or the way in which our mothers 
were taught to make it by their mothers, 
and so back into the history of time for 
more than two centuries. Now, whoever in 
the days of his boyhood has partaken of this 
good cheer, can well remember that there 
always came atime in the festivities when 
over-eating produced a kind of lassitude, or, 
as the sailors say, a desire to haul off for re- 
pairs; and as the stomach became over- 
burthened, the brain grew weary, and gen- 
erally,—so it was with the Peppers,—a som- 
nolent feeling crept over body and mind, not 
at all unwarranted in the dish of our grand- 
mothers. 

And so my good wife, Priscilla, and my 
thiee sturdy boys, John Alden, Miles Stan- 
dish and Simon Bradstreet—and myself, 
having eaten to our hearts’ content of chicken 
and pastry of which the gods never dreamed, 
were absolutely obliged to retire van- 
quished from the field. AsI gave a parting 
glance at the table I said, ‘‘ Priscilla, is it 
not a shame that so delicious a dish cannot 
be enjoyed by some starving or hungry 
people ?’’ 

“Not a bit,’ said she, “it will make a 
splendii breakfast for us on Christmas Day, 
and, to my idea, it’s fully as good the second 
day as the first, and when the boys have 
slept off the effects of their tremendous 
appetites they will wake up refreshed as 
young giants, and there’ll be little left of 
that chicken pie at eight in the morning to 
tell one of its history.” 


‘* Precious woman,” I said to myself, ‘‘ al- 
ways looking after the comfort of your 
flock. Peace and good will be with you and 
o all cthers in the land.”’ 

As I lighted my cigar, mother and the 
boys being engaged in the latest new fiction, 


was in New England in the olden time. I 
chaneed upon the following, which bore date 
in 1660, when the law makers of that day, 
terribly tried by the way in which the festi- 
val was observed, enacted this, which re- 
mained in foree for along time: ‘ For pre- 
venting disorders arising in several places 
within this jurisdiction, by reason of some 
still observing such festivities as were 
superstitiously kept in other countries to 
the great dishonor of God and offence of | 


and the authority thereof, that whosvever 
shall be found observing any such day as 
Christmas or the like, either by forbearing 
of labor, feasting, or any other way, upon 
such accounts as aforesaid, every such per- 
son so oifending shall pay for any offence 
five shillings as a fine to the county.” 
What a grim sense of humor the old Puri- 
tans must have had when they passed upon 
a day now universally observed in every 
quarter of the globe as the grandest of 
religious and = social festivals. Going 
forth as they did, with a Bible in one hand 
and a flintlock in the other, the soul and 
body thus protected, nota remnant of the 
Church of England service should be al- 
lowed, if they could help it, to find an abid- 
ing-place with those stern old men. How 
they must have chuckled to themselves as | 
they thought that the anniversary of the | 
birth of the God-child had been washed | 
away by this solemn farce of legislation; | 
aye, even when they opened their Bibles at 
the second of Luke, and saw the inspired 
verse concerning the birt 1 of Jesus: ‘‘ And 
she brought forth her first-born son 
and laid him in a manger because 
there was no room for them in 
inn.” I will, however, look up what 
the old English customs were; and, Pris- 
cilla, my dear, I think I will takea night 
cap of the Belle of Nelson before J retire.”’ 
But there was no wife, no children. I had 
evidently been overcome by the chicken-pie, 
and fallen into a deep repose. I looked at 
my watch, and to my great surprise the 
hands pointed to past midnight, and I fan- 
cied I could hear inthe distance the solemn 
sound of the church-bells ushering in the 
Christmas morn, when all of a sudden 
before my window came out in clear and 
distinct tones a beautiful carol, the burthen 
of which was: 
All the angels in Heaven do sing 
On a Christmas Day in the morning. 


I opened the door, and there stood the 
Little Admiral and his convoy of six little 
fellows. 





the | 





**Good morning Mr. Pepper,” said he, 
**may we come in? Iam rather early this 
morning, 1 knew you would be up. No 
early to bed or early to rise with you. 
We’ve come to breakfast with you. These 
little chaps are from the Home for the Little 
Wanderers, and they sing beautifully, and 
look at that poor little fellow.”’ 

‘* T did so, and there crept into the room, 
supported on crutches, one of the prettiest 
boys who had ever come from the hand of 
God, with a face like that of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and who is depicted in 
the painting of Ary Schaffer as leaning 
upon his Saviour’s bosom. ‘‘ They must be 
hungry,” I thought, ‘‘ and perhaps, too, the 
Little Admiral is dry,—he is generally,”’ and 
1 thought of chicken pie and pickles, and the 
Belle of Nelson, to which latter the eyes 
of the Little Admiral had unconsciously 





wandered. So I called to Friscilla and the 
Puritan ‘boys to array themselves, and soon 
-we were all seated about the festive board. 
**We must not keep these youngsters too 
long, but don’t they carol beautifully,” said 
the Admiral of the Blue. “‘ While the boys 
are having their whack at your good New 
England dish, let you and J, Mr. Pepper, 
have a glass of Lord Nelson, and drink the 
health of the poor on this Christmas morn- 
ing, and I will add, good will towards our 
fellow men. Now, you see, I have borrowed 
these young chaps. I went in one Sunday 
and heard the singing from the back seats 
and I made up my mind that you should 
have a carol this morning. So I started 
early. Look at that beautiful boy, so tort- 
ured out of human form that nothing but his 
angelic countenance remains to tell us that 
God made him in his own image. Why, I 
love the lad! Nota word of complaint and 
yet his every movement is perfect torture. 
His mind is a waste. 

‘° This Christmas that we are entering 
upon,” said Sir Edward Vernon, is one of a 
series of hundreds of a festive as well as 
religious occasion. Do you remember what 
old Bourne, the histurian, says of it? ‘‘ Our 
forefathers,’’ he says, “‘ when the common 
devotions of the eve were over, and night 
was come on, were wont to light up candles 
of an uncommon size and to lay alog of wood 
upon the fire, which they termed a Yule log 
or Christmas block, to illuminate the house 
and turn the night into day. What does old 
Herrick say, who lived a long time before 
my day: 

Come, bring with a nolse, 
My merrie, merrie boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing, 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring. 

Two nips had unloosed the Admiral’s 
tongue, and at a hint from my good wife we 
all adjourned to the library, while the boys 
were kept quiet by looking at a lot of Christ- 
mas cards which their mother had received. 
The Admiral and I were enjoying our cigars 
and an occasional moistening of the clay 
with the Belle of Nelson. But I could still 
hear Sir Edward in a wee, piping voice, ap- 
parently a mile or so away, chanting like a 
bird: 

Drink now the strong beer, 

Cut the white loaf here, 

The while the meat is a-shredding: 
For the rare mince pie 

And the plums stand by 

To fill the paste that’s a-kneading. 

“When I was a lad,” said the ancicnt 
mariner, ‘‘ the morning of the Nativity was 
ushered in by the singing of a carol, in im- 
itation of the ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ which 
the angels were supposed to sing as they 
hovered over the fields of Bethlehem the 
morning the child Jesus was born. Then 
there were the convivial carols, which were 
sung by itinerant minstrels, who went from 
house to house for alms. But Christmas 
Eve, which! should have passed with you, 
but for the poor little lad’s lameness, used 
to be kept in the olden times as religiously 
as Christmas Day itself, and it was believed 
by many that at midnight all the cattle in 
the cowhouse would be found kneeling, and 
that bees sang in their hives to weleome the 
approaching day, and that coeks crowed all 
night. Don’t you .emember what Shaks- 
pere says in Hamlet: 

Some say that ever against the hallowed season 
At which our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The Bird of Dawning croweth all night long. 
































‘* Brand says that a Cornish peasant told | 
him of his having withsome others watched | 
several oxen in their stalls on Christmas | 
Eve, and at twelve o’clock they observed | 
two of the oldest oxen fall upon their knees | 
and make a cruel moan like Christian crea- | 
tures.’’ 

** You don’t seriously believe this?’ said | 
I to the Little Admiral. 

““Mr. Pepper,” said he, ‘‘ give me another 
glass of Lord Nelson and I’ll believe the | 
moon is made of green cheese.”” 

Here I turned and saw the eyes of the | 
little cripple and they were like the eyes of | 
a doe, so mournfully were they fixed intently 
upon the Admiral of the Blue, whom I 
found had fallen inte a gentle slumber. 
With the tenderest care the little waif cov- 
ered the wooden legs of the renowned | 
fighter, as if cold or heat could affect him. | 
And as the little effigy did not seem to | 
come to time, I thought I would while 
away afew minutes by ascertaining how 
this beautiful boy came into the Home 
of the Little Wanderers, and what the other 
boys knew of him. 

**Oh! he’s a softie, he is,”’ said one of the 
toughs. ‘* He’s got no sense, he ain’t, but 
he don’t mind. Ask him what his name is.”’ 

I did so, and the answer was, ‘‘ Poor Lit- 
tle Bedler.”” What a queer name. Again I 
asked, and again the same reply—‘* Poor 
Little Bedler.”” Oh, how the prazer ran 
through my mind that this little waif and 
stray might fur a moment be endowed with | 
sense, that 1 could get from him a ray of 
understanding. The oldest boy, perhaps 
ten years old or so, said, ‘* Mr. Pepper I’ll 
tell you all we know about Bedler. When 
Bedler was a baby his father died, and his 
mother took him in her arms and held him 
up to the coftin to look at his father,and said, 
* Poor little Bedler,’ and these words have 
never lefthim,and none others have come to 
him, and to all he has but one reply—‘ Poor 
little Bedler.’ ”’ 

Perhaps to each of these young wanderers 
there was a history,—and I vowed on this 
Christmas morn to do all 1 could for the 
poor and suffering children, of whom 1 was 
so much reminded by that babe who lay in 
the manger of a stable because there was no 
room inthe inn. Thinking. how unevenly 
the worid seemed to beconstituted, yet with 
the thought uppermost in my mind that in 
the great day both rich and poor would be 
upon an equality, the Admiral awoke with 
a start, and began singing in a most direful 
voice about Christmas Day: 

Joseph was an old man, an old man was he, 

And he married fair Mary, Queen of Galilee, 

Now Joseph was a-walking and heard an angel 
sing, 

si This night shall be born our Heavenly King. 

He neither shall be born in house nor in hall, 

Norin the place of Paradise, but in an ox’s-stail.’ 

The boys put on their muftlers while the 
Admiral stept to the front with avery un- 
certain motion. The Lord Nelson, as he 
persisted in cailing: it, had overcome him. 
As I ascended to the upper regions, I thought 
of *‘ Poor Little Bedler,”” and how many 
there were like him in the world, homeless 
wanderers, with nothing to look to but 





charity. 

May the coming Christmas be a day of re- 
joicing tu all such as he, and may the hearts 
of all good people be opened to that divine 
charity, which suffereth all things for the 
loye of that dear Babe, who, in his after 
life, called a little child unto him, and said, 
‘*Who so shall offend one of these little 
ones which believe in me, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.”’ 

The Art Noveau is the latest danger to 
the esthetic peace of the American fireside. 
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The Be-ten & Albany. 


It is now just about a year since une New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, 
took formally in charge the Boston & Albany, 
aud which has since been operated under their 
general direction, although without any radical 
changes iv auy respect. 

During all the discussion concerning the leas- 
ing of this property, we were rather disposed t% 
be non-committal. We fully recognized that there 
was no other railway administration in the world 
that equalled the Vanderbilt system. On _ the 
other hand, we were all rene of the guod old 
Boston & Albany, and could not but feel a certain 
umount of regret should its interest or identity 
be lost or changed. 

As a result of the year’s administration, we 
feel that we are warranted in emphatically stat- 
ing that it has been decided for the best for all 
concerned, and that we can now een S| com- 
mend the course of the stockholders in having 
thus leased their property. 

We are called upon to rather specifically refer 
to this, because we have noticed that some jour- 
nals of late have made what seems to us an untair 
criticism, possibly actuated by some personal 


reasons, but the benefits to New England during | 


the past year and for the future, we believe, are 
ing to very much more marked because of 
his lease. 


The New York Central people have certainly | 


been most considerate, and have moved slowly in 
making any changes, but what alterations they 
have made, as regards train service and other 
features connected thereto, have all been in the 
line of improvements. 

The Boston & Albany are running 


the running time has been acce 


in the line of improvements, and in adding some 
of the New York Central methods, which stand for 


enterprise and progress, while all of us recognize | 


what a magnificent property the Boston & 


Albany is and that it has justly been termed the | 


pride of New England. 

It was built up and reached its high degree of 
erfection, by conservative, and possibly old- 
ashioned methods, and too much praise cannot 

be given to its administration from first to last 


but with all our pride in it and respect for its | 
management, it cannot be gainsaid that it was in | 


many ways old fashioned and behind the times. 

In the passenger department, which the public 
as travelers are most closely identified with, 
there has been no change. 
was by far the most pr 
official during the old iq cently still the general 
passenger agent of the Boston & Albany. with an 
opportunit zreater results in the 


( to — 
interest o Zz 


the trave 


ecutive direction is more enterprising, and he is | 


in no way held back from any progress that will 
tend to make the passepger department more 
popular with the traveling public. 


he old-time Boston & Albany was deserving | 
of all praise as stated, and is today a great prop- | 


erty, and still.as we have already referred to it 
here, to a more or less extent, old-fashioned. 
For example, one of its old-time rules was that if 
a train was late it should not make up time; 
whereas, it can be safely stated that there is 
no Failway in this country or any other 
that could with sueh absolute safety accel- 
erate its speed under some circumstances to 
make up seme of the time that had been unavoid- 
ably lost. It has the best roadbed of any railway 
in America, and its equipment has always been 
solid and substantial, and passengers have not 
been slow to appreciate the present increased 
advantage that if trains have been somewhat 
late thata certain latitude is allowed the en- 
gineer to make up the time and _ bring passengers 
pomgry inas nearly as possible to the advertised 
time. his, especially where connections are 
being depended upon over other lines, is a very 
Important matter. 

We know it is the desire of the New York Cen- 
tral to conduct the Boston & Albany affairs to the 
entire satisfaction of all the New England people, 
and they are too liberal minded to pursue any 
other course. They have moved slowly in mak- 
ing any changes, but, as stated, they have been 
entirely in the line of improvement. 

Certainly the traveling public have been ap- 
preciative of these changes, because they have 
never done such a passenger business in the his- 
tory of the road. 


This is, of course, largely due to the greater 


enterprise, which, under Mr. Hanson's capable 
direction, has been made possible during the past 
year, butis in line with the general business 


policy of the New York Central system, which 
stands for the best in travel in every respect, 
progress and enterprise, and to furnish their 
passengers with the very best service that can 
possibly be asked or known. 

We feel, therefore, in conclusion, that as a gen- 
eral resume of the whole thing in connection with 
this matter, which has been so much discussed, a 
subject with which we have always kept clos: ly in 
touch,that the Iease as decided upon has been ben- 
eficial and advantageous, and that it would have 
been a mistake not to have had it consummated, 
and asthe years go on, we are thoroughly conti- 
dent that it will prove to be all the more so Cer- 
tainly no one can gainsay a better and quicker 
service or more progress and enterprise all along 
the line, which has resulted to the benefit of the 
public in every respect. vr. 


more | 
trains, particularly to the West, than ever before, | 

lerated, the equip- | 
ment has been improved, more dining cars put | 
on, and everything that they have done has been | 


_ Mr. Hanson, who | 
ressive and up-to-date | 


public, because the ex- | 
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They cost a little more. They 


are worth a great deal 1 
than the ordinary kind. ‘Sold 
evcrywhere. 1902 annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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a few bours with 


Meat 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12:8° 


Perfect in construction 
action. 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ili. 
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‘Schley Didn’t Need 


any vindication; nor does Page Fence. The whi! 
truth may be told of either without injuring then 


| PAGE WOVES WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Send two-cent postage 
stamp for the 
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issued by American Free 
Trade League, Tremont 
Building, Boston. 52 pages 
full of almanac matter, wit 
and wisdom, Poor Richard's 
proverbs, quotations from 
Webster, Clay, Sherman, 
Garfield, Henry George, 
original articles from prom: 
'inent free traders and pro: 
tectionists on free trade, 
protection, reciprocity, free 
ie wool, etc. 
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Tbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\RRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 


£ For the week ending Jan. 1, 1902. 





Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
Chis week ..3575 12,055 22,493 1329 
ast week..3258 10,239 50 2°175 920 


Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 


heKF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
uality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
hird quality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
-7,00@7.75; some of the poorest, bulls, etec., $3.00@ 
~“). Western steers, 44@7he. - 
Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
520.00.@38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
ws, $50.00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
sroRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
ds, $22.40. 
SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
| a4jc; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
4.75; lambs, 3k@5j}e. 


rar Hoes—Per pound, 64@6}c, live “weight, 


hotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 

ressed hogs, 7@7}e. 

V EAL CALVES—3}.@7e P tb. 
HipkEs—Brighton—7a@iie P th; country lots, 63 
CALF SKINS— 60€@$1.35; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
rv\LLow—Brighton, 4@5e P th; country lots, 2@ 


PELTS—35@50e. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


Watertown ..1409 10,139 4,725 520 225 
Brighton ....1449 100 —-:17,450 400 100 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 


Maine. Canada. 

At Brighton. At Watertown. 
Libby Bros. 40 J A Hathaway 801 
! A Berry 10 J Gould 152 
4 W Stanley 6 D Monroe 91 
W A Gleason 15 H Gilchrist 20 
MD Holt & Son 17 F Hunnisett 51 
ti M Lowe 10 W Laveck 19 
Harris &  Fel- N Tellifer 20 


Morrison Bros — 38 
AtNEDM™M& Weol 


sO. 
Swift & Co 470 


lows 10 6 


New Hampshire. 
At Brighton. 


JH Neal 22 R.IT.and Ct. 
AC Foss 160 4 At Brighton. 

AtcNED ™M& Weel EM Granger 21 

Co. 

AF Jones& Co 5 7 Massachusetts. 
GS Peavey 12 10 At Watertown. 

F Shay 9 JS Henry 26 

At Watertown. WA Bardwell 11 28 

Breck & Wood 45 110 OH Forbush 14 
W F Wallace 60 16 At Brighton. 

J S Henry 62 

H A Gilmore 17 

Vermont. Scattering 80 

At Watertown. R Connors 17 

A Williamson 35) «36 «CD Lewis 2 

GH Sprigg 12 D A Walker 2 

Fred Savage 49 14 F E Keegan 6 

HN Jenne 7 1 TJ Moroney 13 


N H Woodward 16 35 


W E Hayden 35 Western. 


kK E French 24 At Brighton. 
J Quinlan 40 Swift & Co 340 
G W Hall : Morris Beet Co 323 


3 
AP Needham = 19 Armour & Co — 174 1275 
EG Piper 20 AtINED™ & Weol 
AINE D™ & Weol Ce. 
Swift & Co 663 1341 
150 475 


Co. 
W A Ricker NEDM& Wool 
Co 


MG Flanders 18 40 5g 
F Ricker 15 1000 At Watertown. 
FS Atwood 15 100 H Gilchrist 36 
At Brighton. D Monroe 31 
JS Henry 11 17 J AHathaway 654 325 


- Expert Trafic. | 

A good export trade during the week, and the 
amount sent over was 2548 cattle, 4215 sheep, and 
possibly 465 cattle and 800 sheep may put out 
today, but uncertain. The tone of the English 
market for State cattle steady at 124@13}c, d. w. 
The business thriving, and prices during the win- 
ter are expected to hold up fairly well. 

Shipments and destinations—On steamer Lan- 
castrian, for Liverpool, 582 cattle and 804 sheep by 
Swift& Co. On steamer Pomeranian, for Glas- 
gow, 31 State and 91 Canada cattle by D. Monroe; 
36 State and 20 Canada cattle by H. Gilchrist; 51 
Canada cattle by F. Hunnesett; 19 Canada cattle 
by W. Laveck; 20 do. by N. Taillefer; 38 do. by 
Morrison Brothers. On steamer Iberian, for 
London, 174 cattle, 1275 sheep by Armour & Co. 


On steamer Irishman, for Liverpool, 350 cattle by | 


Morris Beef Company; 381 cattle by J. A. Hath- 


iway: 540 State and 470 Canada sheep by Swift & | 


Co. On steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 350 eat- 
Ue by Morris Beef Company; 253 cattle, 325 State 
Canada sheep by J. A. 
Canada cattle by J. Gould. 


Horse Business. 


and sol 


rhe usual quiet Christmas week was experi- | 
The arrivals were | 
light and buyers did not show up here to any ex- | 
Brothers’ sale stable no | 


need in the horse market. 


tent. At Cavanaugh 


auction sales aud but light retail trade; had in | 


this morning two loads of good draught horses from 
Indiana. At A. W. Davis's Northampton-street 
sale stable the trade was in a moderate way, con- 


fined mostly to gentlemen’s drivers, at $300 and | 


under. At Moses Colman & Sons’ a searcity of 
good horses, for which there is a constant de- 


mand; sold some Shetland ponies, strictly first | 


class, at $200 each. At Myer, Abiams & Co.’s 
sale stable 3 express cars on sale, mostly for 
business purposes, of 1100a1600 Ibs, at $100 180. 
Nearby horses at $204 100. 
Union Vards. Watertown. 

luesday—Live-stoek trains were early at the 
yards, and there appeared to be a little better 
teeling indicated in the selling. Various grades 
ol beet cattle were offered, and found sale at 23@ 
oc, With canners at 14@1}c. Some good Hereford 
oxen offered worth 6c, but that bid was not 
ottered, and they were sent to Brighton. R. E. 
French sold 16 cattle, at 23a3¢;8 slim cattle, 13c. 
J. (Quinlan, 30 cattle, from $180@5e. E.G. Piper, 
S slim cows, 6480 ths. at fe. W. F. 
8 canners, lsc. O. H. Forbush, 9 cattle, 
! various quality. J. A. Hathaway, 5 steers, of 
17 Ibs, at 640; 5, Of 1425 ths, at 6e; 7, of 1400 ths, at 
.. the balance at 5@5he. 

Milch Cows. 

ln fair demind, but good cows not plenty. 


tes at 825.465. 


WS, VO: 


Fat Hegs. 
Western Le higher, 64@63e. Local hogs, 7}e, d. 
Sheep Houses. 
lhe market ts a shaving higher, but only on the 
ston sale. Western have come in freely, with 
veep al arange of $2.30@4.60 per 100 ths, and 
HDS ab $3.3005.80 per 100 tbs. N.H. Woodward 
‘130 sheep and lambs, of 2150 ths, at 4éc. W. F. 
\ilace, 16 sheep, of 1466 ths, at 3c. 
Veal Calves. 
vod calves not plenty at market, and butchers 
ug to pay 7e for the best on sale; for mixed 
ot over 6c. E. G. Piper, 6 calves, of 960 tbs, 
H. N. Jenne, 14 calves of 1800 ths, at Te. A. 
‘vedham sold veals at 64@6}c. Butchers were 
ell supplied. 
Live Poultry. 
ree tons at 10@10}¢, as to quality. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
iie—Libby Bros.,50; P. A. Berry, 9; A| W. 
vy, 15, W. A. Gleason. 20; M. D. Holt & Son 
1. M. Lowe, 40; Harris & Fellows, 50. / 
‘ Hampshire—J. H. Neal, 3; A. C. Foss, 8; 
Jones, 42; G. S. Peavey, 10; T. Shay, 11; 
\ & Wood, 80; W. F. Wallace, 140. 
'nont—A. Williamson, 25; C. H. Sprigg, 12; 
Savage, 85; H. N. Jenne, 8; N. H. Wood- 
W. E. Hayden, 15; R. E. Freneh, 11; J. 
ny 12; G. W. Hall, 7; A. P. Needham, 8; 
“iper, 15; W. A. Ricker, 75; M. G. Flanders, 
Kicker, 75; F.S. Atwood. 40; J. S. Henry, 


~achusetts—J. S. Henry, 123; W. A. Bard- 
: . H. Forbush, 6; H. A. Gilmore, 42; 
ix. 100; R. Connors, 12; C. D. Lewis, 5; D. 
ser. Is: F. E, Keegan, 6; T. J. Moroney, 3. 


; u pull. Solid gray 
‘af fawn. Very d some. 
2 00 Dropped Feb. 25, 1901. Sire, 
“ Merry Maiden's Son, son ot 
Merry Maiden and Brown Bes- 


Hathaway; 152 | 


Wallace, 2 | 
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Brighton, Tuceday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1220 cattle, 1361 sheep, 14,731 
hogs, 483 calves, 100 horses. From West, 837 cat- 
tle, 14,700 hogs, 100 horses; Maine, 114 cattle, 65 
sheep, 204 calves; New Hampshire, 38 cattle, 4 
sheep, 2 hogs, 11 calves; Vermont, 11 cattle, 17 
sheep, 18 calves; Massachusetts, 199 cattle, 29 
hogs, 250 calves; Connecticut, 21 cattle. 

Tuesday—A light supply of cattle for beef and 
Store purposes found its way to market, and full 
as much as the market required, still all kinds of 
Stock was sold at firm prices. J. H. Neal sold 20 
head of cattle to dress from 1000@1200 ths, at 83c, 
d. w.; 1 steer at 7c, d. w.;1 bull at 4c, l.w. T. J. 
Moroney, 10 cows, 850 tbs, at 2}c; 1 canner, 1ic; 
2 oxen, of 2790 ths, at 4tc. F. E. Keegan, 2 beef 
COWS, 2100 ths, at 3c; 2, of 900 Ibs each, at 2hc; 2 
canners, 750 tbs each, at 13c. W. F. Wallace, 4 
Hereford oxen, 6750 tbs, at 6c, 1. w,; 2 oxen, of 
2870 Ibs, at 54c; 6 cows, 6700 tbs, at 3hc. 

Milch Cows. 

Dealers did not market heavy this week, and 
the quality not especially choice. Some, how- 
ever, that were of good merit were taken readliy., 
Most of sales at $38@45 p head. J. S. Henry 
sold'5 nice cows, $50@56; 1 at $60; 7 cows, $40@46 
5 ed $35@38. Libby Bros, sold atarange of $25 
an. 2 

Veal Calves. 

Quite a sprinkling of calves that found sale at 
6}. 7c,caused by light run, being an advance of je, 
F. E. Keegan sold 100-tb calves, 6}c. J. H. Neal 
sold 125-tb calves, 7c. H. M. Lowe, 36 slim calves. 
3700 Ibs, at 6c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A good average supply of milch 
cows of various qualities, selling from $70 down 
to $20 p head; the general quality not especially 
nice. Beef cows in fair supply at somewhat firm 
prices. O.H. Forbush sold his best cows, of 1010 
ths, $3 40; 3 cows, 940@950 Ibs, at 3ic, with sales 
at $2.50@3.05 p 100 ths; 1 farrow cow, $29; 1 
springer. $44. J.H. Neal will have in working 
oxen next week. F. L. Howe, 5 cows, av. 850 ths, 
at 3c. J.S. Henry sold 2 choice milech cows, $60 
each; 8 cows, $50@54; 10 cows, $35@45. J. T. 
Molloy, 1 choice cow, $53; 2 at $47.50 each; 2 at 
$42.50 each; lat $45. W. Cullen sold 12 choice 
milch cows, $62 a head; 2 oxen, from Concord, N. 
H., of 4000 ths, at 5c. W. Scollans, 3 fine cows, $55 
each; 2 at $50; 3 at $45. 

Store Pigs—No change. 
shotes, $5a8. 

BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Small pigs, $2.50@4; 


Chickens, choice roasting.-.............. 15@16 
Chickens, fair to good............ ......-.. 10@14 
Chickens, broilers........-.-...-..-2..-.--. 15@20 
Turkeys, choice young Vt. and R. I...... 15@16 
wae: 3 | eee 10@14 
SDs o-eae ans:-si6a nina sana eesdcuceeses 9@12 
Spring ducks.................- rer 12@13 
Fowls, extra choice............-... -.-.-. - l¥@ 
wee OS" —— 10@1} 
Pigeons, tame, P d0z.-..........-.-..---. 50@1 25 
Squabs, p doz.........- sheutewicesewanen 2 50@3 00 


Western iced or frozen— 


Turkeys, com. to good, old..........-..- 9@10 
ps young, choice............-..-.- 10w13 
Ducks, spring...........- Weucunseeeneml 10@13 
Capons, choice large............--.-.----- 14@15 
small and medium...-.........-- 10.12 
Chickens, choice. ........................- 10@13 
Fowls, good to choice...........-..-.---- 8a10 
Old Cocks Lig cig nt wilrenen damemib aon seca 7@ 
Liye Poultry. 
REDD 0505 sioner asian saWelsagawmes ce 9@10 
Roosters P ee a eee a er 5a6 
Spring chickens, P fh......-..-...--.------ 9@10 


Butter. 


NotTk—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
ew yo extra— 

Vt.&N. 














H. assorted sizes. ..............244@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes..........- 244@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs..............- 24@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............--- 244@ 
Western, large ash tubs.......-....----- 24@ 
Creamery, northern firsts..........------- - 22@23 
Creamery, western firsts...........-.---.-- 22@23 
Creamery, seconds 17@20 
Creamery, eastern 18@23 
Dairy, Vt. extra............... -- 21@ 
Dairy, N. Y. extra........... -- 20@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..............--- 18@19 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds....- eee 15@17 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra154@16 
West. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts..... 15@ 
| © imitation creamery seconds...-.--.-- ine 
|“ ladle firsts Snd Cxtras........-..---.- 134@144 
| Renovated... ....--.-----------------+----- 14@19 
| Boxes— 
| Extra northern creamery....-..----------- 25@ 255 
| Extra western creamery-..-.--------------- a 
RENEE oo wa canicicmescvndsadueecce~seres 23a 
| Common tO good_.....-..----------.------- 16.420 
| Trunk butter in 4 or j-th prints.......----- 
| Extra northern creamery..--...------------ 2a 
Extra northern dairy....-.. -------------- 22423 
CE Nn ose ntecdacsvenatiosguscs 16.420 
Extra Western creamery... ---.---- ee a, 
| Cheese. 
| New York, twins, extra new p fb...-----. 10}@11 
9 ene a10 
ica “oe eee ae Th ash 
| Vt. twins extra P tb........---..-----.---- 10}.a 
| * firsts PM......-...-.-22---------2---- _9a@10 
| ae 2? erro 74@ 
New Ohio Flats, extra..-...-...-.------- 909. 
| Western twins, extra........-..--.------- 10ka@ 
| Western fair to good......--------------- 9a10 
Eggs. 
| Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz.......-.-.- 35.a38 
| Eastern choice fresh.....-------.---------- 32.033 
Eastern fair to good .......-.-..----------- 28a30 
Michigan faney fresh ....-..---.------------ 30a 
| Vt. and N. H. choice fresh........--------- 32@33 
| Western fair to good... ..---------.------- 25.@26 
| Western selected, fresh.-...--.----------- 27428 
| Refrigerator ........-------------+--------0-- 18.@20 
| Potatoes. 
| Aroostook, Hebron, p bu..--- Sees tmagiad 80.@83 
“ Green Mountain, P bu-..--- 83085 
i” 1 MEY ROE Senge Aten try o @ 
2 Dakota Red....-..--.--------- 75@78 
5 P. E. I. Chenangoes..-- ---- 70.@73 
| - Seotch Magnums 168-tb sack 2 00@z 15 
| York State (Green Mountain) p bu.--- 75@78 
| 
Green Vegetnbles. 
Beets, P DU... ..--. .- <2... -- se 22+. --- 200 40@50 
| Cabbage, native, Pp bbl........-.--------- 75.a1 00 
PORN, AY PU 625-5... ste ses esacecens 50a. 
| Parsnips....-...-.----------------+-++------ 65.4075 
| Lettuce. p long DOX......--------------- 1 ka2 25 
| Cucumbers, ~ 100... --------.--- Jenene 13 00@1 5 00 
| Onions, Western Mass. P bbl..-.-.---.--3 50@4 00 
ee Natives, p bu........------------ 1 40a 
| og Spanish, P crate...--.--.. - ----300© 
es Bermuda p crate... -------------3 0@ 
| Parsley, P bu ------- Piosccgecss 20a 
Radishes. P box.....---------- -- 1 7ika2 00 
| Squash, Hubbard, p ton....-.--- .--50 00@55 00 
| New Marrow,p bbl...-..-------------- 2 2a 
| Turban, ~ bbl.. -..------------.------- 2 25@2 50 
| Bay State, P bbl ....-.-..-.------------ 22a2 50 
| String beans, Southern, p 4-bbl basket. .3 5u@4 50 
| Spinach, Baltimore, p bbl.-...-..-------- 1 5Oa:1 7 
| Norfolk, P bbl-..-.-.------------ 2 00.a2 50 
| Spinach, native, p DE. cnciaotonewsunere 75a 85 
| Turnips, flat. P bOx......----------------- 40@50 
Turnips, yellow, P Dbbl......------------ 75@85 
| Tomatoes, hothouse, P tbh-------.------- 25@30 
ws Fla., P crate........----...-- 3 00@ 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
sles, K ng. ..-..-------- 0-22 - ee ence eee 400@5 00 
Ave ck... cenceceecoeeee 300@3 50 
€6 MY. 8 one nnnnenncncennecccens> SMUROEOD 
_ Baldwins No.1...--------------- 3 50@4 00 
i Greening, No. 1......------------ 3 0@4 00 
a Snow and Wealthy --.,-.-------- 3 00@4 00 
“  Talman Sweet......-.---------- 2 iva 50 
« Pound Sweet.....-------.------- 3 0044 00 
i Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 2 50@3 00 
«“ Other No. 2.-....-----.---------- 2 24@300 
Alyy eg ee mena 
iT 8, asket, Concord..---..-------- a. 
Grae Pee” Catawba .: 2.22 12415 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights.-.-..---------- 6}.a7 
Wes, south, light green salted 2772277 thet 
Hides, sout oP Br elimanpemnpecaa: isk@is | 
| 4 1) FRIEL cc aesentcewhenneoe 12.@124 | 
| «© Duff, in west......------------------ a9 
| “ “ ‘salted P tb..------------------ 8@8 
| Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....----------- 1 05@1 55 
| . over weights, each..-..--------- 1 75a@2 10 
| Deacon and dairy skins.....------------- 40a 60 
| Lambskins each, country...--.----------- 35a.50 
| Country Pelts, each.... ...-------------- 65a 
| Dried Apples. 
| Evaporated, choice......-.--------------- sant 
Evaporated, prime....------------------- ° a6 


Sun-dried, as to quality.-.----.----------- 
Grass Seeds. 


Timothy, P bu., Western, choice....-. --3 35@3 45 





ee) 
i a r sie’s Son, sire of 13. Dam, Len- 
m nie; test 14 Ibs. 6 0z., by Mint, 


sire of 6 in the list, by Diploma, 
sire of 55. Second dam, Statu- 


Jerseyse sie. ict 


ARM, Lowell, Mass. 


THE GOOD GARDEN 
ood cultivation. The best, safest and surest way to 
e use of the “PLANET 





r” No. 4 Combined Hill and 








OR TONNES isis ss vant pe nceancseaieaen 1 85@i 95 
Mediums, choice hand-picked... ..--..--- 2 00@ 
Mediums, screened...........-..--.------ 1 85@1 95 
Mediums, foreign................--------- 1 soa! 90 
Yellow eyes, extra..............--.------- 2 36@2 40 
Yellow eyes, seconds...........---.-.---- 2 W@2 30 
ROG MAANOF. 5 o.oo sco. sn. cess coneese 2 10@2 30 
Lima beans dried, P th........--.--..---- 6@ 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay prime, bales................-.----- 17 50@18 00 
ay PNO. RE Rn in actu cn sak ten simemed 16 50@17 00 
: al tal Or rae 14 00@15 00 
x4 oA gaanene Wesassdaneae 11 00@12 00 
oy fine choice................--.. 12 00@13 50 
si clover mixed P ton.........-- 12 00@14 00 
‘3 clover, P ton.......-..------- 11 00@13 00 
‘5 swale, P ton..........-.------ 8 00@ 9 00 
Straw, prime rye..........-----.-------- 15 50@16 50 
Straw, oat, per ton............-.-------- 8 50@ 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye............-.-.------ 11 00@12 00 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, pr nog 
Spring, clear and straight, $3.30@4.00. 


inter patents, $4.30@4.90. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3.85@4.60. 

Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 44@ 
116 p a and $3 00@3 05 P bbl; granulated $3 75 
@425 p bbl. 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 25@4 50 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.— Quoted steady,$5 50@5 75 p bbl.for 
rolled, and $5 90@6 15 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s quoted at $3 25@ 
375 P bbl. 

Cern.— Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 753c. 

No. 3, yellow, 744@75hc. 

Oats.— Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 574@58e. 

No. 2 clipped white, 544@54ic. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 574 @58c. 

MT . --aaimsciitiniaas market is stronger for all 
nds. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $26 50. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $27 25@28 25. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $25 00. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $26 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $29 50. 

P spate — Tie market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65”)72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60@76c for No. 26rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan..---. ..-- 17@174 
6 OE AIDE 8 ew ae cab 19@ 
af “ Lblood “22.22... 2.2... 21@21 
se ae ee 21@21 
“ “ Pplood “ .... 22-22. - eee a1@ 
Fine delaine, Ohio .........---------------- 28@29 
shy OE PRONG: 6c cnse sen secavcs- 26@ 
1@27} 


Washed feeee ... ... 0-2 2-.--- o2550----.5- 2 





PROTEINS AND CARBOHYDRATES.—J. W. M., 
Middlesex County, Mass.: We thought the ex- 
periment stations and the agricultural papers had 
made these terms so familiar that all now know 
not only their meaning, but the value and use of 
each in the food, as nearly every one is sup- 
posed to know the uses of potash and phos- 
phorie acid in commercial fertilizers. Protein 
is what used to be called the albumenoids 
or the nitrogenous matter in the food. They 
are what stimulate milk production and 
are the principal part of the albumen 
or white of the egg. They help to form the 
muscle or lean meat of the body. The carbo- 
hydrates or carbonaceous material, so called to 
distinguish it from the nitrogenous, are the heat- 
ing and most stimulating part of the food, but 
they go to build up the fat of the system also 
Those foods that are rich in oil, gum, starch 
or sugar are ca)Jled the carbonaceous foods. Cot- 
tonseed meal, linseed meal, gluten meal, 
buckwheat middlings, malt sprouts, dried 
brewers’ grains and peas are among the 
concentrated foods that have the most pro- 
tein, although wheat bran and middlings and 
oatmeal have a high position, which shows their 
value as food for cows in milk. Of the coarse 
feeds, vetch, alfalfa and cowpea hay rank in the 
order named, as do the grain feeds named, but 
neither is far above oat and pea hay, and red 
clover hay is above all the other hays or dry fod- 
der. Those which have the most carbonaceous ma- 
terial or fattening properties are given as wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, corn and cobmeal, corn bran, 
kaftir, hominy, cowpeas, wheat middlings and peas 
in the order named. Millet, red fop, vetch, barley 
and oat hay are among the rough fodders 
highest in this class, but in making up a ration 
from these lists there may be other things to 
consider than the analysis alone. Thus cotton- 
seed or linseed meal are not thought safe to use 
for milch cows to the extent of more than one- 
fourth to one-sixth of the grain ration, perhaps 
because they need diluting to be well digested. 
Millet hay has been proven to have an injurious 
effect upon the kidneys of the horse if given asa 
continuous food, We advise sending to the Ex- 
periment Station at Amherst for their bulle- 
tins upon this subject, and all they may send out 
next year. They are sent free upon application. 

———. +> oe 
BEET SUGAR AND CANE SUGAR. 

Dr. Wiley, who is one of the most earnest advo- 
cates of sugar-beet culture in the United States, 
said at a farmers’ meeting in Ontario that the 
sugar-cane growers in the tropics had a decided 
advantage over the sugar-beet growers of the 
Northern States in the cost of production of 
sugar. If the labor of the South was as effective 
as that of the North, end as much enter- 
prise was shown in developing the fields for 
|cane and in other branches of the industry 
as must be shown on Northern farms in 
| beet growing, the cane crop would win in 
lthe race every time. We believe this to 
| be true, and therefore we are unable to under- 
stand why he and others so earnestly urge 
the growing of sugar beets here. It cannot be 
that the beet crop has proven a protitable one 
to those who have been engaged in it. Few of 
the crops that we have seen reported have shown 
a yield of over $60 worth tothe acre, and the 
majority fall below $40, while the manure and 
labor required is about half as great as that 
required to grow 500 bushels of onions, and more 
than it takes to grow 300 bushels of potatoes, and 
either of these is a more certain crop on good 
land well cared for than are the sugar beets. 


GUARDING AGAINST FROSTS. 


Not every one would credit the statement that 
a soil which is made fertile by the decay of vege- 
table matter or stable manure which contains 
such matter, can hold and throw off heat enough 
to ward off frosts, which-would destroy plants 
upon a poorer soil, yet there seems to be instances 
that indicate such to be the case. There are 
on record reports of crops upon fields a 
part of which had been heavily manured 
or had a crop of clover, cow peas or other 
leguminous crop plowed under, and the rest of 
the field had only light manuring, and the latter 
wastrost bitten and the other was not touched. 
We think that a better explanation would be that 
the humus or vegetable matter in the soil had 
kept it so dry that it retained the heat of the sun 
during the day long enough to ward off 
the morning frost. Possibly, also, there was 
more vitality to the plants where the 
ground was richer, but that opens up another 
problem. How can we obtain this vitality with- 
out inducing a late growth that will be more ten- 
der than the growth made earlier in the season 





| and well ripened before frosts come? We can 


suggest but one plan. Apply no manures in sum- 
mer or early fall that are likely to stimulate a late 
growth, but after the period of growth is over, be 


| as liberal with them as you please. 


CULTIVATING PASTURE LANDS. 


We have often noticed in the pamphlets of fer- 
tilizer manufacturers statements like the follow- 





prime....----- ---- -------3 25@ | 
Clover, P tb.....--- .------------- --- wtece 10@12 | 
Ked Top, Western, P 50 tbh sack ...-.----- 2 2@2 75 
«“ “fancy recleaned, P tb.-..-------- 10@14 
Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P...-------------- 2 00@2 05 
Pea screened....-.. he PC a ee ee 1 85a1 95 
Pea seconds........------------------+*"*- 1 75@1 90 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P..--.------ 

Pea Cal. small white.........-----.------ 2 0@2 75 


iug: “ Plowed up a piece of old pasture that had 


not been manured within the remembrance of the 
oldest inhabitant, and planted corn and potatoes, 
and put on no manure but one barrel of your fer- 
tilizer, and harvested corn at the rate of fifty 
bushels and potatoes at the rate of two or three 
hundred bushels to the acre,’’ as the case may have 
been, or modifications of the statements, but all 
showing to our mind that there was either 
a greater value in the fert#lizer than: the manu- 
facturer showed by analysis, or more fertility in 
the soil than the owner supposed. We believe it 
was the latter. The old pasture has had a con- 
siderable amount of vegetable matter added to it 
by the decay of grass and its roots, or it may 
have been a favorite feeding spot of the herd, and 
thus have received more than its share of both 
solids and liquids dropped thereon. Itisin good 
condition for growing either of the crops 
named, and perhaps some others, if put into 
cultivation, and singularly enough, the latent 
fertility is started into activity by the minerals 
applied and the cultivation. This then shows a 
way for renovating some of these old fields, by 
growing some such crop, and when its money 
value is found applying that amount in a good 
dressing of fertilizer or manure and putting it 
again In grass. 


BARLEY AS ANIMAL FOOD. 

Inthe Eastern States barley is in too much 
demand for walting purposes to be sold as food 
for animals. On the Pacific coast, where it is 
more grown, there is often some discolored that 
will not sell well for that purpose, and it is in de- 
mand for feeding to horses, especially such as are 
not kept at hard work. In Canada it is used for 
feeding to hogs, and is thought to make a better 
bacon hog than corn, though possibly not making 
as many pounds of gain for bushel of grain 
as would a bushel of corn. Such barley is 
often used as a poultry food, as the stain that 
injures it for the brewers does not hurt it for feed- 
ing purposes, and it is said that in fattening 
poultry it gives a whiter skin and flesh than corn, 
and as their English customers do not like 
yellow-skinned fowl, they feed on barley and 
barley meal when fattening for export trade. 
But at the Experiment Station in North Dakota 
they tried it for horses and mules, and found that 
while idle either would eat enough to keep 
them in fair condition, It did not prove worth as 
much per pound as oats when they were at hard 
work. It did not seem to suit the mules as well 
as the horses, and when they had barley and oats 
in equal weight in alternate months, they gained 
flesh on the oats. It has never been thought a 
good feed for milch cows, and is of doubtful value 
for sheep. It gives better results crushed than 
fine ground, as the meal makes a pasty substance. 


THE VALUE OF ASHES. 

Ashes vary greatly in value, according to the 
variety of wood burned and the conditions under 
which they are burned, but the Ontario Agricult- 
ural College sends out a statement of tests made 
under such condition that all the ashes were saved 
and unmixed with other material, which does not 
agree with what we were taught years ago. We 
were then told that hardwood ashes were worth 
much more than soft wood, because they contained 
about twice as much potash. The three fer- 
tilizing elements in ashes are the potash, phos- 
phoric acid and lime. They give the proportions 
found in pine-wood ashes as 11.22 per cent. 
potash, 4.03 phosphoric acid, 20.28 lime. Poplar 
stands next, 10.42 potash, 2.98 phosphoric acid, 
28.38 lime; oak, 9.39 potash, 1.69 phosphoric acid, 


43.54 lime; sugar maple, 9.31 potash, 2.03 
phosphoric acid, 45.24 lime; spruce, 8.98 
potash, 4.00 phosphoric acid, 25.82 lime; 


hemlock, 8.73 petash, 2.76 phosphoric acid, 
45.83 lime; birch, 8.58 potash, 1.47 phosphoric 
acid, 37.10 lime; beech, 7.58 potash, 1.39 phosphoric 
acid, 41.21 lime; apple, 4.84 potash, 1.81 phosphoric 
acid, 44.93 lime; cedar, 3.30 potash, 0.98 phosphoric 
acid, 49.06 lime. If these figures are correct it 
will pay to save the ashes when we have buta 
little summer fire of soft wood. But all wing a 
deep bed of ashes to accumulate on a hearth, or 
in a stove or furnace, seems to take the life out 
of them. The potash probably fuses with earth, 
or something else. and becomes unavailable. 


a oo 
Facts fer Catarrhal Sufferers. 


The mucous membrane lines all passages and 
cavities communicating with the exterior. 

Catarrh is an excessive secretion, accompanied 
with chronic inflammation, from the mucous 
membrane. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts on the mucous mem- 
brane through the blood, reduces inflammation, 
establishes healthy action and radically cures 
all cases of catarrh. 

Seed Time and Harvest. 

A good time to think most seriously of the har- 
vest is seedtime. The decision you make then 
will determine the value of your crops later. The 
growing competition in seed selling is an in- 
creasing temptation to unscrupulous dealers to 
make extravagant claims for their seeds, both in 
price and producing qualities. The wisest 
farmers are those who are influenced most by 
what experience has proven to be goodand true. 
Thousands of seed sowers in all sections of 
‘the country sow Ferry’s famous seeds year 
after year, and have the satisfaction of 
good harvests to justify their continued faith 
in the Ferry firm. They pay a few cents more 
at seed time, but realize many dollars in better 
crops at the harvest. The natural consequence 
of this confidence is an ever-increasing business. 
D. M. Ferry & Co. sent out last year more seeds 
than any other seed house in the world. The 
1902 catalogue of this house is now ready, and 
willbe found a useful guide in selecting the 
choicest seeds for the farmer, the truck gardener 
and the flower gardener. Itis sent free on re- 
quest. Address D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Uniting on Carpets. 

Recently there was noted in these columns the 
prevalence of a rumor that the entire carpet busi- 
ness of Boston—of wide extent and importance— 
is soon to be gathered into the hands of one 
corporation. 

We now hear the plan spoken of with even 
more certainty than hitherto, and it seers likely 
to prove an accomplished fact. 

The story—not yet fully. confirmed, however— 
connects the old-established Pray tirm with the 
control of the new enterprise. 
COOK YOUR FEED and S 
PROFit kaw ellen! 
With Caldren. Empties ite 
kettle in one minute. The simplest 
and best arrangement for cooking 
food for stock. Also make Dairy and 
og er Mg 

eo Sto. er Send for ci 
D. BR. SPERRY & 00. Datevian IL 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Corporation Agts., 51 No. Market St., Boston, Mass 













Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Q tality. 
MACLAREN & CO., 


Fish, Poultry. Egg Merchants and Produce Importers. 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 





ANTED—American woman to assist housekeeper 


on small farm near |: town. Light w guod 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. — 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of HORACE 
. SMITH, late of Melrose, in said County, 
deceased. 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Mary E. smith, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the ex- 
ecutrix therein named, without giving a surety on 
her official bond. 

You are oorety cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-first day of January, 
A. D. 192, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one ve at least before said Court, and by mailing 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation, to | 
all persons interested in the estate, seven days at | 
least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE. Esquire, First 
—— of said Court, this first day of January 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. | 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
— No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 


LEASE READ THIS—A nine-acre farm, 1} story 

house, six rooms. Barn 24x30. Never failing, 
running Se water. Abundance of fruit. Nice 
trout brook. Onstage road. Price, $300, $100 down. 
H. N. GUNN, Brattleboro, Vt. 








ANTED—A practical. working farmer, married 
who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land and 
raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- 
e the same for joint account. House conveniences 
all ready, land now tilled for _ suitable for devel- 
opment into paying salty am w ling to pay salary to 
good manager not afraid of work. Address with ex- 
perienceand credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. 





ANTED- Married man to take charge of farm, 
must be fully capable to take care of stock and 
good with horses. Address. with references, S. J. 
RENTER, Westerly, R. I. 





ANTED—Married man with experience to work on 

farm. Must be good mllker and teamster. Tene- 

ment, four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK 
COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. 


ANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing 
and froning. Private familv of five persons. 
ages #5 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West 
Stockbridge, Mass. 





ANTED-—Married man on farm, good milker, no 

liquot or smoking, wife to work a little, tene- 

ment, reference. Nochildren. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
ley, Masa. 





tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W., 
Ox 2314, Boston, Mass. 


Maton Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at_ma- 


fer SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus- 





turity. Great winter layers. . S. HAWK, 
Mechanicsburg, O. 





OR SALE—A water and steam Rene corn, feed 


-To all 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


LJ. HICKS, late of Som 
said County, deceased, {ntestate. omerville in 
esented to 


grant a letter of admini 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Taree 
D. Hicks of Arlington, in the County of Middle- 
rex, without giving a suret : her bond. 

" You are hereby cited to -};:pear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex,on the fourteenth day of January, 
A. I). 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
— 1 any you have, why the same should not 


gr. 3 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pubiic notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a@ news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of ssid Court, this twenty-first day of 
December in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of CARO 
LINE DIEBN ER, otherwise called CAROLINE 
L. DIEBNER. of Somerville, in said County of 
Middlesex, an insane person. 

W REAS, Frederick A. P. Fiske, guardian of 

** said Caroline Diebner, has presented to said 

Court this petition, praying for leave to compro- 

mise a claim against the estate of his said ward, 

made by the said City of Somerville, upon which 
suit has been brought in the Superior Court for 
~ ——e ita 

ou are hereby cited to appear ata Probat 

Court to be held at Cambrid ein said County of 

Middlesex, on the seventh pm of January A. D. 

1902, at nine o’clock ‘in the Scocen, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
Pr dons by ny successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
SHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication rr 4 one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by mailing to each 


| person interested a copy of this citation seven 


— at least before said ‘Court. 
itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this day of December, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of LEWIS 
E. WILLIAMS, late of Groton, in said County 
deceased: ‘ 

WHEREAS, Martha E. Williams, the adminis- 

tratrix of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the final account of her 
administration upon the estate of said deceased: 

_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the seventh day of January, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why tiie same should not be 
allowed. 

_And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least betore said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

eone day, at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to ail 
known abe interested in the estate seven 
days. at least, before said Court. 

.,Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine bundved 


and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


bersons interested in the estate of 
ALTH A TOWNE, late of Milford, in the 
County of Hillsborough and the State of New 
ae oe deceased, or in the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
pent Receiver-Gencral of said Common- 





and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want | 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For | 
further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- | 
nona Albert. Also 1 a arate Shire yearling. J. H. | 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. 


OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
yest. JOHN L. GATSER, Charleston, III. 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 


breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 


sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good 

one, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 

seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


Pisaie ata hm imported German coach horse for , 
» 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 


Fr SALE—Thirty-four high-grade ere "8 
3 . M. 


heifers with calves, anc springers $38. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 


S roped pale Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 


cows and heifers of all ome for sale at all times. 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 


| 
OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, | 
| 
if 
| 
SON, Creston, Ia. 


Ww 
Al} HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, | 
AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by BI 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-C im | 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. } 





Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 


Porter Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for ————- 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 
oston. 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. KOX 101, Rockville, Ct. 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
ors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 





traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
ike magic; they never come back; l0c postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt Huw to Make Hens 
Lay More Eeus Also rg your fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York. Pa. 


OR SALE—At a bargain, an imported German 
Coach stallion and a large and speedy standard- 
bred road gelding. Both good individuals. et 

F. D. PIERCE, Cedar, Falls, Ia. 


Ra traps, "No away alive forever. No poison. No 


LYDESDALE Stallions for sale cheap—Lord March | 
(6002) 6628, Venture (#376) 6620, Zero’s Conqueror 
9629. JAMES MUIRHEAD, Crete, Ill. 


young bulls, ten cows and _ heifers, cows bred or ! 


| REGISTERE’) Herefords for sale cheap — Six | 
J. W. LENOX, Lake City, Jackson 


ave calves at foot. 
Co., Mo. 


YEARS a Breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Fine ye Bl per 13: # per lw. Send for free | 
Circular. © RKLEs HOPPER. Box ©., Ashley ©. 





tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery, 


Wrenient or or before April 1, position as superin- 
3 Address M. H. 


od references. 


years ex perience ; 
arehouse Point. (t. 


PEASE, W 


OR SALE-—Pair Pea horses, 6 and 
7. MRS. EDWARD WHITE, Claremont, N. H. 


IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale cheap. 1 have more than I have room for. 
kygs for sale. HAKRYMOZLEY, Dracut. Mass. 


G4 LLL Picks. Iam sure that my picks. both new and | 
¥i dressed, will .ive satisfaction to any miller. F. 
HICHENBERGE 12078 Seventh st.. St. Louis, Mo 
Successor to J. W. Rogers. 


OR Sale—Two Percheron stallions, two year olds. 
Call or address J. A. GILLESPY, Paris, IL. 


OR SALE—Percheron stal’ion Eric 12499, foaled 
June 8, 1890, grandson of srilliant 1271. Weight 
950. A. A. STONE, Hansen. Neb. 





ANTEV—a married man who understands the | 

care of steam and the raising of vegetables under | 
lass. CU. E. CALDWELL. 534 Cabot street, Beverly, | 
ass. | 


WHEREAS, James H. Fay, appointed admin- 

istrator of the estate of said deceased, by 
the Probate Court for the County of Hillsborough 
in the State of New Hampshire, bas presented 
to said Court his petition representing that as 
such administrator he is entitled to certain per- 
sonal property situated in said County of Middle- 
sex towit: A deposit in the Lowell Five Cent 
Savings Bank, Book No. 54678, and a deposit in 
the Arlington Five Cents Savings Bank, Book No. 
10303, and praying that he may be licensed to re- 
ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 


| terms #1 d to such person or persons as he shall 


think fit, or otherwise to dispose of, and to 
transfer and convey said estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of January, A. D. 
1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon. to show 


| cause, if any you have. why the saine should not 


be granted, 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 


| tion by publishing the same once in each week, 


for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in 


| Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 


least, before said Court, a d by delivering a copy 
of this citation to said Treasurer and Receiver- 
General fourteen days at least before the said re- 
turn day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
December in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kir and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of JOSEPHINE B. 
LOVE, late of Winchester, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

WH EREAS, a certain instrument,purporting to 

be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased, has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by William Sands, who prays that let- 

tera testamentary may be issued to him, the 

executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge. in said County of 
Middiesex on the seventh day of January, A. D. 
1902. at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ype directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, ostpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate,seven 
days at least before said Court. 

_,Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 

December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





mmonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| MIDDLESEX, 8s. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, ana all other 
persons interested in the estate of EMILY 
PERKINS, late of Portland, in the County 

of Cumberland and State of Maine, deceased. 
H on ie has been presented to 
said Court by Mary A_ Morrill, with certain 


| papers purporting to be copies of the last wil] and 


testament of said deceased, and of the probate 


| thereof in said State of Maine duly ng mer oper 


representing that at the time of her death s: 

deceased had estate in said County of Middlesex, 
on which said will may operate, and — that 
the copy of said will may be filed and recorded in 


| the Registry of Probate of said County of Middle- 


sex, and letters testamentary thereon granted to 
her without requiring sureties on her bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


; Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
, Middlesex, on 


the seventh day of January, 
A. ID. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 


| public. notice thereof, by publishing this citation 


once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a nhews- 
— published in Boston, the first publication 
o be thirty days at Jeast before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of 


| November, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
Ss. 


and one. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
SHOULDER CAPE—CROCHE TED. 
Materials: Columbia Saxony or Spanish 





yarn. A bone crochet hook. Commence 
with the neck-band. Chain about fifteen 
inches. 


1st row—One treble into a stitch, 1 chain 
pass by 1 stitch and repeat. 

2d row—Two trebles separated by 1 chain 
into each of the two first stitches, (*? chain 
1, pass by 1 stitch, repeat from (*) to within 
two stitches of the end, in each of these 
work 2 trebles separated by 1 chain. 

3d rew—Like second row with the excep- 
tion that you work 2 trebles separated by 1 
chain into 1 stitch after every sixth treble. 

4th and 5th rows—Like third row. 

6th row—Three trebles, 2 chain and 3 
trebles under 1 chain, pass by 2 trebles, 1 
treble in next, pass by 2 trebles, repeat from 
beginning of the row. 

7th and following rows—3 trebles, 2 chain 
and 3 three trebles under 2 chain, 1 treble 
worked down into the first twist of trebles of 
previous row, repeat from the beginning of 
the row. 

8th to 10th rows—Like 8th row. 

l1ith to 14th rows—Work with a larger 
hook. 

15th to 17th rows—Work 4 instead of 3 
trebles. 

18th row—Two (*) trebles under 2 chain, 3 
chain, 1 double in 1st, repeat from (*) 3 
times more, 2 trebles under same2 chain, 
1 treble worked into treble as 
directed. 


Up the edge of each front work 1 double, | 


3 chain, 1 double into the 1st of 3 chain, re- 





peat. Crochet shells at neck. 
Eva M. NILEs. 
+> 
Bacon Rightly Broiled. 
Broiled bacon .is a dish which in few | 


households deserves the adjective, because | 
it is seldom broived; the fat is fried out of | 
it and again soaked into it by long splutter- | 


ing in aspider full of grease. The only way 


for that), but in avery hot oven. Cut the 
possible, rejecting therind. Lay the , pieces 
close together ina fine wire broiler. Place 
it over a dripping pan and set in a hot oven. 
It requires to be turned just once. The fat 


which falls into the pan makes excellent | 


drippings for frying potatoes. Drain the 
bacon on brown paper. If you wish to serve 
ealf’s liver with this, sprinkle the liver 
with pepper and salt, roll it in tlour and fry 
brown in the bacon drippings. Serve with 
a curled morsel of bacon on top of each 
piece of liver. 


most indigestible of food; 


impunity. Among all the fats, delicately 
crisped bacon ranks next to cream in ease of 
digestion.—Good Housekeeping. 
—- > 
A Woman’s Bulb Farm. 

A young woman who lives near Augusta, 
Ga., inherited a seventy-five-acre farm just 
about ‘the time the failure of her health 
forced her to give up school teaching. 
Neighbors told her the land was too poor to 
sprout cow peas, but, as the Atlanta Con- 
stitution tells the story, it was her only re- 
source, and she and her mother moved on to 
the place and began to prepare for a vege- 
table garden. 

**T never,’’ she says, ‘‘ saw anything like 
the quantity of bulbs that the plow turned 
up in that garden. My mother went wild 
about them. She would not have a single 
one thrown away, but insisted on planting 
them all. So by the first of February half 





of the garden was green with sprouting bul- | 


bous roots, and my mother in her element, 
trying to decide the different varieties. 

** After a few days we discovered the same 
green heads popping up all over the front 
and back yards and in the horse-lot. 


discovered them in several old washes. 
They were valueless in our neighborhood 
just because they were so plentiful; but 
looking over seed catalogues, I began to no- 
tice the price of bulbs, varieties that we trod 
upon every time we stepped out of our door. 
Then I sent on samples to several seed 
houses, and asked what they would pay for 
such bulbs. 

‘“* Two Northern firms wrote making me 
offers, and asking how many dozens I could 
furnish. You don’t know how we laughed 
over those letters! The idea of counting those 
bulbs by the dozen! I wrote I could furnish 
them by the bushel, the barrel, the hundred- 
weight, and would guarantee every one. 

‘““T received orders from both firms, and 
when the tops of the plants died down I had 
them carefully gathered. My mother and I 
sorted them for shipment with our own 
hands. Then we began to prepare for an- 
other crop. 

**Of course when our ehecks came, and 
orders to be filled the next year, we were 
elated. My health, too, was restored. I 
wrote immediately to other seed houses, so- 
liciting orders for another year, and also 
asked if they could make suggestions as to 
newer or more popular bulbs for growing. 
They not only made suggestions, but sup- 
plied us with a sufficient number to begin. 

**Youseemy farm? All the hills are 
terraced, the fence corners are free from 
weeds, and between my crop of bulbs I have 
corn, watermelons, and so forth. I have 
never had a poor crop. Bulbs come at a 
season when rain is plentiful, and our 
Georgia winters are never severe enough to 
kill them, although they are often nipped so 
that they have to make more than one 
effort to hold their heads up. 

‘*My mother is interested in producing 
new varieties, and busies herself making all 
sorts of experiments. She fancies it will 
make me famous; but as my health is good, 
I make acomfortable living and like my 
work, I am not a bit anxious for fame.” 


-~< 


Fish as Food. 


Fish constitutes one of the most valuable 
articles of diet for mankind, although the 
popular notion that.it is a good brain food 
because of the phosphorus it contains is 
incorrect. Asa matter of fact, fish-meat in 
general contains less phosphorus than most 
kinds of flesh-meat. But it is good for the 
brain indirectly, for it is less stimulat- 
ing than flesh-meat, is usually digested 
more easily, and causes the production 
in the system of fewer of the waste 
products which, if not at once eliminated, 
act injuriously upon the delicate nervous 
system. 

The last-mentioned property is one which 
renders fish of especial value in the diet of 
persons suffering from Bright’s disease and 
other affections of the kidneys, from rheu- 
matism, gout and all those diseases which 
many physicians regard as the result of the 
excessive formation or retention of uric 
acid. For convalescents also it is most use- 
ful, as it supplies a fair amount of nutritive 
material in palatable form, with a minimum 





| taken. 





|; Companion. 
before | 


| to walk do not stop to think how the bones 


| of their proper shape. Great care should be 


‘ | about. 
to cook bacon—both for the matter of @p-| is productive of lasting injury, as bow 
pearance and for digestive qualities—is to | legs are only too easily formed 

broil it, not over a bed of coals (it is too fat | | 


é : ; : | plenty of room to kick around in and he 
bacon in the most delicately thin slices | 


| ting ready for work. 


Bacon as served by the av- | 
erage cook, well soaked in grease, is the | 
when broiled | 
crisp in the oven it is adish that may be | 
served even for a child of two years with | 
| you will find he suffers from dizziness and 
| headache, as the curved form of the spine | 
| results in a pulling of the muscles at the 


| of 


| fers from 
| Let him learn to be a trifle hungry. 


Then | 
I chanced to walk through the fields and | 
| with cool water will often soothe and re- 





of tax on the digestive organs. 

Among the most nourishing and at the 
same time digestible fish are bluefish, shad, 
red snapper, tresh codfish, whitefish, striped 
bass, halibut and flounders ; and equally nu- 
tritious, although perhaps less digestible, 
are brook trout, laketrout,salmon, mackerel 
and eels. Roe is not particularly nutritious, 
but it is agreeable to the taste and fairly 
digestible. 

The mode of preparation has much to do 
with the digestibility of fish, as it has with 
that of all other foods. Boiling and broil- 
ing are better modes of cooking than frying. 

The chief objection to fish is its proneness 
to decomposition, even when kept on ice 
It may be free from any taste or odor, and 
yet it may have undergone changes which 
make it poisonous. Some fish are poison- 
ous in themselves, containing in the naturai 
state some substance which will cause 
alarming symptoms or even death, if eaten. 
With some persons fish in any form does 
not agree, causing digestive disorders or 
skin eruptions. This is notably true of 
lobsters and crabs. 

Oysters, clams and mussels are very di- 
gestible, if only the soft part or liver is 
The tough part is muscle, and when 
cooked is too difficult of digestion for in- 
valids. Mussels occasionally become dan- 
gerously, or even fatally, poisonous through 
the development of a poison in the liver. 
Clam broth is not very nutritious, but is a 
sedative to the stomach, and will sometimes 
relieve nausea very promptly.—Youth’s 





Sa cma 
Deformities---How to Prevent Them. 
Mothers in teaching their little ones how 


grow. The bones ina baby’s legs are soft, 
half cartilaginous, and very easily bent out 





| taken not to allow a child to walk tvo soon, 


and, above all, not to keep him on his feet | 
for too long a time, or when he isat all tired. | 
When he is ready he will try of his own ac- | 
cord, and he generally knows what he is 
Urging a child to walk prematurely 


Let a child 
creep aslong as he wants to. Give him 
will be strengthening his museclesand get- 
Suppose he is back- 
ward about walking, what difference does it 
make? A child who follows his own ideas 
in learning to walk will succeed much. bet- | 
ter and learn self reliance at the same time. 
The same rule holds good in regard to sit- 
ting up. If he is forced to sit up too soon it | 
will have atendency to weaken his back and 
interfere with his growth. Older children 
should be taught to sit erect. When tired 
insist upon a child lying down instead of 
sliding down in the chair until he is literally 
sitting on the end of his spine. Such a 
habit is easily formed and hard to correct, 
resulting ina poor carriage, bad form and 
narrow chest. If you observe sucha child | 


back of the neck, and the difficulty is certain 
to be removed if the child is taught to sit | 
properly.—United States Health Report. 
Rens 
Nursery Hygiene- 

Give the baby and each child a bed to 
himself. Two single beds take but little, if 
any, more room than one large bed. Have 
the sleeping-room furnished with only nec- 
essary furniture. See that the clothing 
the little sleeper is loose at the 
waist and arms, and keep the 
uncovered. If there is anything 


neck, 
head 


| young children caunot do without it is fresh | 


air. Through the pores of the skin the 
body is continually throwing off poisonous | 
vapors. If the head is covered with the 
bed clothing the unfortunate infant will be | 
breathing bad air. Theaverage child suf- | 
overfeeding and overdressing. 
Do not 
take him for anoyster oraclam, and keep 
him in a stew all the time. Half the time 
the child cries he wants fresh air or fresh 
water—wiping the lips of a crying baby 


fresh him.—United States Health Report. 





What Overwork Means. 

Professor Huxley gave his opinion in 1893 
that what is called overwork means, ina 
large proportion of cases, under-oxygena- 
tion, and consequent accumulation of waste 
matter, which operates as a poison, Sir J. 
Sawyer Birmingham, in corroboration of 
this opinion, urges that much chronic in- 
validism is chronic suboxidation, and one of 
the worst of wrong conditions is work 
in stale air. Whenever we doubt about 
our vitality, we should doubt about our 
ventilation. Dr. Cheadle reminds us that 
one-third of our lives are spent in our bed- 
rooms, of which the air is poisoned beyond 
what would be tolerated in a sitting-room. 
It is well conceded that many of the cases of 
nervous disease, and especially the various 
forms of neurasthenia, depend largely upon 
want of open-air exercise.— Medical Record. 
- -+oo 
Cooked Celery for Rheumatism. 


One of the latest is that celery is a cure 
for rheumatism ; indeed, it is asserted that 
the disease is impossible if the vegetable 
be cooked and freely eaten. The celery 
should be cut into pieces, and boiled in 
water until soft, and the water drunk by 
the patient. Put new milk, with a little 
fiour and nutmeg, into a saucepan with the 
boiled celery, serve it warm with pieces 
of toast, eat it with potatoes, and the 
painful ailment will soon yield. Such is the 
declaration of a physician who has again 
and again tried the experiment, and with 
uniform success. He adds that cold or damp 
never produces, but simply develops the 
disease, of which acid blood is the primary 
and sustaining cause, and that while the 
blood is alkaline there can be neither rheu- 
matism nor gout.—Science News. 


ati. 
<> 


How o Sweep an Invalid’s Room. 


Weall know how untidy a sick-room be- 
comes, and how annoying the dust of the 
sweeping is to the patient. ‘‘ To remedy 
this,’”? said a trained and capable nurse 
recently, ‘‘I put a little ammonia in a pail 
of warm water, and with my mop wrung 
dry as possible go all over the carpet first. 
This takes up all the dust and much of the 
loose dirt. A broom will take what is too 
large to adhere to the mop and raise no 
dust. With my dust cloth well sprinkled I 
go over the furniture and the room is fairly 
clean.’’—United States Health Reports. 

Domestic Hints. 
SOFT SHELL CRABS, IN BATTER. 

Separate the yolks and whites from two eggs, 
beat the whites to a stiff froth, mix the yolks 
with two tablespoonfuls of iflour, one-half cup of 
milk, ateaspoonful of melted butter and a little 
of the beaten whites; wash and wipe dry pre- 
pared crabs, dip them into batter and fry light 
brown in hot fat; if the batter should be too thin, 
add more flour, and if too thick, add more milk. 

POTATO CROQUETTES. 











| erate oven. 


| of the silk around the side. 





Enough potato croquettes for five persons can 


be made as follows: Ten medium-sized potatoes, 
yolks of three eggs and whites of two, one table- 
spounful of butter, seasoned bread crumbs. Cut 
& ring around each potato and cook in salted 
water until soft. Dry and remove the peel, with- 
out waiting for them to cool. Mash and rub in 
the three yolks of egg and butter. Form into cro- 
quettes and rollin the slightly beaten whites of 
eggs, then roll in seasoned bread crumbs and fry 
until brown. 
HICKORY-NUT CAKE. 

Beat half a cupful of butter to a cream; add a 
cupful and a half of powdered sugar, beat until 
light. Measure two-thirds of a cupful of water; 
add one teaspoonful of baking powder to two 
cupfuls of flour and sift. Beat the whites of four 
eggs to a stiff froth. Add the water and flour 
alternately; beat until smooth. Then add one 
half the whites, fold in carefully and add one 
cupful of chopped hickory-nut kernels; then add 
the remainder of the whites. Bake in a round, 
deep cake-pan or Turk’s head in a moderate oven 
for three-quarters of an hour. Ice with soft 
icing and decorate with halves of hickory-nuts. 

APPLE SNOW. 

Peel and grate one large apple, sprinkling over 
it as you grate one small cup powdered sugar to 
keep from turning dark. Break into this the 
whites of two eggs and beat in a large bowl con- 
stantly for half an hour. Heap in a glass dish 
and pour over it a fine, smooth custard. 

STEWED KIDNEY. 

After removing all fatty, veiny parts, rub the 
kidney with salt, and let it stand over night. In 
the morning drain and boil in three parts fresh 
water and one tablespoon vinegar. Stew till 
tender, take out, and cut into small squares. 
Mix two tablespoonfuls flour in cold water, stir 
into the gravy, season with pepper and salt. Re- 
turn the kidney and boil five minutes together 
Serve very hot. If desired, a small onion may be 
sliced and cooked with kidney first. 

BROWN BREAD PUDDING. 

Put in a bowl the yolks of four eggs and three 
whole eggs, and six and a half ounces of 
sugar; beat together for fifteen minutes, then add 
six and a half ounces of almonds blanched and 
chopped fine, a dash of cinnamon, a tablespoon- 
ful of chocolate and four even tablespoonfuls of 
citron cut very fine; then add eight ounces and a 
half of brown bread grated and soaked in a few 
spoonfuls of claret or milk. Butter a mould, 
sprinkle with bread crumbs, pour the pudding 
into it, and set it in a pan of hot water in a mod- 
Bake three-quarters of an hour and 
serve with a sauce. 

———-+ oe —__—_—_ 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


To clean gold lace trimming and fringe soak the 
article in benzoline, and when thoroughly wet 
take out and scrub lightly with a small brush on 
which a little dry plaster of Paris has been sprin- 
kled. After brushing, rinse in some clean benzo- 
line, and dry in clean rags. 

Combs should be washed as seldom as possible, 


| aS water makes the teeth split, and renders the 


fabrics of which they are made rough. Small 
brushes manufactured for cleaning combs may 
be procured, and with one of these the combs 
should be well brushed, and afterwards wiped 
with a cloth. 

Silver will not tarnish if painted over with a 
soft brush dipped in alcohol in which some collo 
dion has been dissolved. The tiquid dries imme- 
diately, and forms a thin, transparent and in 


| visible coating upon the silver, which prevents 


it tarnishing. It can be removed at any time by 


| dipping the article in hot water. 


Among the many charming devices for pin- 


cushions none are more attractive than the round 


ones, covered with some plain soft silk with a puff 
Over the top and bot 
tom are laced across the puff either a daintily em- 
broidered round piece of white linen or of lace. 
One of the prettiest is made with lace covers 


| crocheted in a pattern that reminds one of the 
| Irish lace patterns. 


The thread used for the 
purpose is No. 100. The soft puff of silk puffs 
out between the lacings, which are made at every 
broad scallop. When linen is used the edges are 
scalloped and buttonhole stitched, and eyelets 
are worked in each broad seallop for the ribbon 
or silk cord. Sometimes no cover is used for the 
bottom, the top being iaced and tacked atthe 
base of the pulf and giving the same elfect on 
the top. 

Persons whose hands easily become chapped 


being careful to wipe them perfectly dry. 


Table salt applied with a wet cloth will remove | : psn? 
| Christ, he is a new creature.’”’ This is all. 


egg stains from silver. 

To save wear and to insure that they dry in 
shape, hang table and bed linen across the line to 
dry with the ends down. The warp threads, 
which are the stronger, will thus take the strain. 

Accessories for the sickroom cannot be too 
dainty in appearance, but above allisit important 
that they shall be washable. A pretty medicine 
glass cover, made ofa piece of circular white 
linen, may be embroidered in some delicate de- 
sign and the edge buttonhole stitched. Near the 
centre two small eyelets should be worked. Then 
a piece of glass corresponding in size and shape 
should be obtained at the glazier’s, and this, too, 
should have two small holes, similar in location 
to those in the linen. When the work is finished 
the linen is tied with baby ribbon to the glass, 
and a most serviceable and at the same time at- 
tractive article for an invalid is ready for use. 

Cake should be filled with whipped cream at 
the very last moment, or the cream will soften 
the cake and make it soggy. 

A delicious salad course recently served at a 
luncheon was a salad of mushrooms and celery 
covered with mayonnaise, served in red and 
green pepper shells resting in the curled white 
leaves of head lettuce. A relish prized by those 
who have copied the idea from foreigners is 
slices of green peppers, the seeds removed, eaten 
with white bread as an appetizer. 


Fashion Motes. 


«*, Chatelaine bags are now so universally 
worn that the latest showa variety of designs 
adapted to every style of costume. The linked 
chain bags of the most expensive variety are of 
solid gold or silver links, and in leather walrus is 
the fad of the moment. Some ofthese, adapted 
for shopping purposes, have a purse attachment 
on the outside. Steel or jet bead bags, with sil- 
ver tops, are also popular. 

«* A novel kind of trimming for the hem ofa 
skirt or long garment consists of zibeline or mink 
skins. At the head and tail of each there isa 
velvet bow, but the paws are not used. On cloth 
and velvet robes this form of garniture is said to 
be much admired. 

a®, The chenille dot on veiling is especially 
popular in black and white combinations. These 
dots are to be seen on nearly all the fancy meshes 
and on many chiffons. What is known as the 
Angora dot derives its name from the fact that it 
is white and fluffy. 

a*, In embroidered hose only one color is now 
used, but selections can be made from a dozen 
shades to match any gown. Some of the prettiest 
effects inhand embroidery are small, while in 
machine works there are stripes, zigzags and 
larger designs. 

a®» The newest fancy buckles are of gold or gilt 
metal, with a background of black satin ribbon. 
Tt depends upon the quality of the metal whether 
real or imitation jewels are used. 

e*s Among the lighter styles in winter short 
coats are some of red cloth trimmed with brass 
buttons. Blue jackets of smooth cloth are orna- 
mented in the same manner. These coats are 
best adapted to slender, girlish figures. 

ws Slate-colored suede gloves which can be 
worn with gowns of almost any color have as the 
latest finish buttons of gun metal. 

a%y The latest thing in a penknife has a pearl 
handle, with several blades, each as sharp as 
arazor,atiny pair of folding scissors, a glove 
buttoner and a corkscrew. It can be had for 
$2.59, and one with a less number of the plain 
blades, but with all the fancy ones, costs $1.98. 

a, Dress lengths, carefully boxed, are to be 
found in a great variety of colors and materials, 
and are considered appropriate Christmas gifts. 
=a"s Workboxes, filled or unfilled, are made of 
fancy straw and lined with tufted satin in all 
colors. A pretty basket unfilled may be had for 
$1, and the various accessories, in sterling silver 
mountings cost twenty-five cents each. Work- 
boxes of fine woods, celluloid, etc., satin lined, 
and with the complete sewing outfit, cost from 
fifty cents upward. 

ay It is becoming a fad to send fancy belts as 











| past, 





| lessons of human life. 





birthday and Christmas presents, and one of the 
prettiest of these is of-wide plaited white satin 
ribbon, sprinkled over with stars formed of tur- 
quoises and finished witha gilt buckle. Black 
satim ribbon belts have stars of cut steel and are 
finished with a steel buckle. The elastic belts 
covered with steel or jet beads and finished with 
a lovers’ knot or butterfly buckle will fit any 
waist. 

e*s Individual salt or pepper shakers of glass, 
with sterling silver tops, are offered at twenty- 
five cents. Glass butter dishes with effective 
cuttings are sold at $1.25 apiece.—New York 
Tribune. 





The World Beautiful. 


Lillian Whiting, in The Boston Budget. 
“ vis the blessed Christmas-tide; 

The Christmas lights are all aglow, 
The sacred lilies bud and blow. 

** Above our heads the joy-bells ring; 
Without, the happy children sing; 

And all God’s creatures hail the morn 
On which the happy Christ was born! 


“ The blindest faith may haply save, 
The Lord accepts the things we have; 
And reverence, howsoe’er it strays, 
May find, at last, the shining ways. 
‘*T listen, from no mortal tongue, ‘ 
To hear the song the angels sung; 
And wait within myself, to know 
The Christmas lilies bud and blow.” 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 





Again the Christmas days are with us, 
and the scarlet berries of the holly are seen 
in every window; the stir and thrill of joy- 
ous preparation isin the air, and love and 
good will in every heart. The lesson of the 
Christmas season is one that the world is 
increasingly taking into experience, as the 
lesson for all the seasons,—the lesson that 
love is the only true motor power of life; 
that itis the Divine energy which moves 
the world, and hopes and believes, and con- 
quers all things. 

The first Christmas of the New Century! 
Well may the joybells ring. Well maya 
new and deeper realization of the sacred- 
ness of endeavor come into our hearts! 


Dr. Charles Gordon Ames, in the Church of 
the Disciples last year, Dr. Ames found his 
text in the sublime words: 


“ Though we have known Christ after the flesh, | 


yet now henceforth know we Him so no more. 
Therefore, if any man be in Christ he is anew 


creature; the old things are passed away; behold, | 


they are become new.” 
How deeply these words touch the chord 


of the new life of the Twentieth Century! | 


I[enceforth we ‘‘ know Him not so ”’ (quot- 
ing from the revised version)—‘‘ henceforth 
we know Him not so,’’—that is, ‘‘not after 
the flesh,” but after the spirit. And we 


take new heart and courage in the mystic | 


truth of that marvelous assurance,—that if 


any man be in Christ,—he is ‘‘a new creat- | 


ure,’”’ and that, under this condition, ‘‘ old 
things have passed away and have become 
new.” 

There can be ano more practical propo 
sition regarding human life than this, that 
to be in Christ is to be anew creature and 
that then follows, ‘‘ as the night the day ’”’ 


entirely new conditions. 


“Whate’er our state we must have made it 
once,” 
truly says Mrs. Browning in ‘* Aurora 
Leigh.’’ It follows then thatif, by some 
error of judgment, some defect in moral 
ideals, we have made conditions disastrous 
tous at the present moment, we may well 
take courage, for if we have made the less 
desirable conditions we may also make the 
more desirable ones; and if, in the 
defects in our own moral and in- 
tellectual conditions have produced the 
present environment, the regeneration and 
transformation of our spiritual state will 


should thoroughly rinse the hands with fresh | produce in the future the happier and more 


water after they have been washed witli soap, | 


beautiful conditions. But how shall we 
gain this higher spiritual state? The in- 
spiring assurance comes, ‘‘If any man be in 


This is the sum and the substance of the 
One has but to give 
himself to Christ to consecrate all his powers 


| and his energies, all his aspirations and his 


prayers to the Divine guidance. 

‘In a sense, itis the absence of the visible 
that gives us the presence of the invisible,”’ 
said Dr. Ames in this illuminating dis- 


course. ‘ The visible is limited and earthly ; 
the invisible expands with expanding 


thought, and is glorified with affection and 
reverence. Thetrue Christ is ever 
the new Christ. He is ever the ideal of 
humanity, the representative of his higher 
possibilities, the uplifter of the lowly. 

Is not this our Christmas joy and benedic- 
tion—to give ourselves anew to Jesus and 
to find in His infinite love new and greater 
love to all the human brotherhood ? 


may we too not say :— 
“| listen, from no mortal tongue 
To hear the song the angels sung; 
And wait within myself, to know 
The Christmas lilies bud and blow.” 


Gems of Thought. 


.---God is wholly good, if good at all; aud those 
who hope in him will be wiser if they hope with 
all their hearts than if they hope with only half 
their hearts.— William R. Huntington. 

..--A true perception of the gospel is the entire 
forgetfulness of self, utter absence of any pre- 
tension, and the complete and entire refusal to 
accept the world’s praise or judgment.—General 
Gordon. 

..--To work fearlessly, to follow earnestly after 
truth, to rest with a childlike confidence in God’s 
guidance, to leave one’s lot willingly and heartily 
to him,—this is my sermon to myself. If we could 
live more in sight of heaven, we should care less 
for the turmoil of earth—From the Letters of 
John Richard Green. 

.--- To be true, to hate every form of falsehood, 
to live a brave, true, real life,—that is to love God. 
God is infinite, and to love the boundless, reach- 
ing on from grace to grace, adding charity to 
faith, and rising upward, ever to see the ideal 
still above us, and to die with it unattained, aim- 
ing insatiably to be perfect even as the Father is 
perfect,—that is to love God.—F. W. Robertson. 

..--God desires us to live as close as we can to 
the life that Jesus Christ lived. That is the 
broad avenue to perfect happiness. Most of us 
know by experienee that in proportion as we 
have followed him, we have found happiness. 
And we know by still larger experience that as 
we turn away from him the world gets dark, and 
life ceases to be worth living.—George Hodges. 

----Did not Jesus say, “I am the door of the 
sheepfold’”’? What tous isthe sheepfold, dear 
children?’ Itis the heart of the Father, where 
unto Christ is the Gate thatis called Beautiful. 
O children, how sweetly and how gladly has he 
opened that door into the Fathcr’s heart, into 
the treasure chamber of God! And there within 
he unfolas to us the hidden riches, the nearness 
and the sweetness of companionship with him- 
self.—John Tauler. 

.---Each soul has its own faculty; it can help 
n some way to make the world more cheerful 
and more beautiful. This itis which makes life 
worth living. If we are living only for ourselves 
our own amusement, luxury, advancement, life 
is not worth living. Butif we are living as co- 
workers with Christ, as fellow helpers with God, 
as part of the noble army of martyrs, who bear 
witness to the truth in all time, then our lives are 
full of interest. This gives sweetness and 
strength to all our days.—James Freeman Clarke. 

..--TO choose sin is to reject Christ; to be 
ashamed, for fear of man, to do what Christ com 
mands, is to deny Christ; to do, for fear of man, 
what Christ forbids, what is it but, with Pilate, 
to condemn Christ? For a Christian to be guilty 
of wilful, deadly sin, what is it, but to crucify 





In | 
a wonderful sermon on ‘* The New Christ,”’ | 


| Now while I take from Thee this passing breath, 


‘In His unerring sight, who measures Life by 


| kins steeped in warm water, which all the com- 
| great satisfaction. 


With | 
Whittier, that poet of the spiritual life, | 


| other soft substances thrown into it become pet- 
| rified. It is customary for visitors to leave pota- 
_ | toes in it for a few weeks enclosed in wire recep- 


of the Texan rivers. 
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Christ afresh. and to put Him to an open shame? | 
Do what ye know to be pleasing to God, and 
avoid by the grace of God what ye know will | 
displease Him, and God will enliven) vour pen- 
itence and enlarge your faith, brighten your 
hopes, and kindle your love. Only be very dili- 
gent, not knowingly to do anything which dis 
pleases God; be very diligent not to tamper with 
your conscience and do what you suspect may 
displease God.--Edward B. Pusey. 
Brilliants. 

We pray Thee, grant us strength to take 

Our daily cross, whate’er it be, 
And gladly for Thine own dear sake, 

In paths of pain to follow thee. 

—W. W. How. 


Then may Thy glorious, perfect will 
Be evermore fulfilled in me, 
And make my life an answering chord, 
Of glad, responsive harmony. 
—Jean Sophia Pigott. 


The heart that ean hope and trust, 
And cry to Thee, though from the dust, 
I s all unconquered still. 
—Paul Gerhardt. 
So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be, 
How know I what had need of thee, 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true? 
— Tennyson. 


For those who worship Thee there is no death, 
For all they do is but with Thee to dwell; 


It is but of Thy glorious name to tell. 
—Jones Very. 


Thus will I live and walk from day to day, 
Contented, trustful, satisfied, and still; 
What life so shielded, or what life so free, 
As that within the centre of Thy Will! 
—Janue Woodfall. 


What shall make trouble? Not the holy thought 
Of the departed; that will be a part 
Of those undying things His peace hath wrought 
Into a world of beauty in the heart. 
—Sarah J.W: 





iams. 


Till. as each moment wafts us higher, 
By every gush of pure desire, 

And high-breathed hopes, of joys above, 
By every sacred sigh we heave, 
Whole years of folly we outlive, 


Love. —Keble 


Wotes and Queries. 


DIVORCE IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES.—* R. 
W.C.”: Divoree was established in Germany in 
1875. From 1881 to 1885 the yearly number of 
divorcees was about eight thousand, while of late 
years it exceeds ten thousand. In England 
divorce was established in 1857. During the 
years 1858-1862 the annual number was about two 
hundred; in 1894 about 550; in 1898 about 650. 
In Austria, where only non-Catholies can apply 
for a divorce, the number of demands for divorce 
increased twenty-five per cent. in four years, and 
in Belgium about twenty per cent. in four years. 

A CHINESE BANQUET.—‘‘ Reader”: A’ writer 
in the Leisure Hour gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of a Chinese banquet: For the first course 
were handed sugared cakes, caviare, fried grass- 
hoppers, dried fruits and N ng-Po oysters. Then 
followed, successively, at short intervals, ducks’, 
pigeons’ and peewits’ eggs poached, swallows’ 
nests with mashed eggs, fricassees of ginseng, 
stewed sturgeons’ gills, whales’ sinews with 
sweet sauce, fresh-water tadpoles, fried crabs’ 
spawn, sparrows’ gizzards, sheep's eyes stuffed 
with garlic, radishes in milk flavored with apri- 





cot kernels, matelotes of holithurias, baim- 
boo sprouts in syrup and sweet — salads, 
The last course consisted of pineapples 
from Singapore, earthnuts, salted almonds, 


Savory mangoes, the white, fleshy fruits of the 
long-yen, the pulpy fruits of the litchee, chestnuts 
and preserved oranges from Canton. After the 
dessert rice was served, which the guests raised 
to their mouths with little chopsticks, according 
to the custom of their country. Three hours 
were spent over the banquet. When it was 
ended, at the time when, according to European 
usage, salvers of rose water are frequently 
handed round, the waiting maids brought nap 


pany rubbed over their faces, apparently with 





Curious Facts. 


—A stream with peculiar properties flows 
near Tucson, Ari. Wood and vegetables and 





tacles and find them turned to stone. 

—It is reportea that a camera has been 
placed so as to take each day one picture of the 
new building of the department ot physics of the 
Cornell University, now being constructed, with 
the object of producing hereafter a moving pict- 
ure of the building from its beginning to its com- 
pletion. 

—tThe women of Finland of the lower classes 
perform arduous labor that in other countries is 
usually assigned to males. They wheel hand- 
carts and barrows of various descriptions con- 
taining heavy burdens. They also sweep the 
— act as boatmen and even assist in loading 
ships. 

—-—Birds are made to take their own pictures 
by the ingenious apparatus of O. G. Pike, an 
English photographer. A bait of fat is placed on 
an electrical wire which is so connected with a 
camera that when the bait is removed the camera 
shutter is released, giving an instantaneous ex- 
posure of the sensitive plate. 

—The average weight of engines on German 
state railways 1s 42.67 tons, while those in use on 
private roads average 37.68 tons. During the 
year 1899 446 engines-were purchased by the State 
railways and fifty-six by private companies. In 
the year 1898 $556,000 was spent for the purchase 
= new and the repair of old engines on private 

nes. 

——tThere is considerable amusement in some 
of the census tables, and jokes are going the 
rounds over the fact that Chicago has more hogs 
than New York, but that New York leads in the 
matter of goats. Pennsylvania beats all other 
States in the number of mules, which fact is 
mentioned in relation to its factional politics. 

——At the old-fashioned inns and restaurants in 
Sweden it is customary to charge less for women 
than for men, on the theory that they do not eat 
somuch. Atsome hotels in Sweden aman and 
wife are charged as one and one-half persons if 
they occupy the same room. A husband and wife 
may travel as one and one-half persons by rail- 
way, and also by post routes, furnishing their 
own Carriage. 

—John E. Dardis, a policeman of Winsted, 
Ct., saw snow falling the other morning and put 
on a pair of heavy trousers. He had a hurry 
summons down town and jumped into the 
trousers and left the house onarun. He had not 
gone far, however, before something began to 
sting, and he stopped in a clothing store to inves. 
pe - — of hornets had built a nest in 

e leg o S$ winter trousers 
perce Bg and resented his 

——There is a large number of prof 
“bee hunters” in the west and Hast we 9 go 
Texas. Small caves and dark recesses formed 
by shelving rock abound along the waterways 
They are the natural hives 


. dained that all instruments of writing, as 





of the wild bees, and take the place of the hollow 


tree trunks of the forest regions of the northe:; 
country. These caves are used year after y: 
by the bees, and in many instances they |); 
been found to be literally tilled with honey. 
——One of the most attractive features of Sw: 
ish life to strangers is the politeness of the «| 
dren. As soon as a boy is able to stand on 
legs he is taught to make a bow and to si 
hands, and a little girl must be able to mak: 
bob courtesy before she has learned to talk. 


| soon as the right hand is known from the Jeft 


must be offered in greeting, or when a uift 
favor has been received, and one of the fir. 


~ | words learned by the children after “ papa” 
| ‘mamma’ 


is “tack,” the Swedish term 
thanks. It is heard more frequently than 
other word in the language. 

——Rev. John M. Bacon, the English ball. 
expert, insists that lighthouses should have was 
ing bells under as well as above water, bec: 
in a storm sound travels farther under wat 


| than through the air, and experiments bot! 


England and America have proved that a 
struck under water can be heard ata long « 


Peas ie 8a 


tance in the hold of a ship. 


Historical, 


—The British Parliment in the year 17 
the purpose of raising a revenue from the 
nies, passed the famous stamp act; whic! 


oe et SOU EE REL oa 


tracts, deeds, notes, ete., should not b: 
unless executed on stamped paper, on \ 
duty should be paid. 

——In 1609, two or three years after Pocali 
saved the life of Captain Smith, Pow 
formed a horrid scheme for the entire dest 
tion of the colony at Jamestown. His pro 
Was to attack them in time of peace, and ent 
throats of the whole colony. In a dark 
stormy night, Pocahontas, like an angel of me 
hastened alone to Jamestown, and disco: 
the inhuman plot of her father. The colon < ie 
thus warned, took proper measures to rey. 
insidious attack. 

——A beautiful phenomenon (connected ; 
is supposed with the boreal lights), was see: 
the Northern States on the twenty-eighth 
August, 1827. In New York city it was first 
served at about 9.30 P. M., at which time: 
light, except as regards its whitish hue, res: 
bled that produced by a fire at some distai 2 
The light soon, however, became more inte) 3 
and its outline more distinctly defined, grad 5 
assuming a columnar shape. 

On the 14th of December, 1799, Gen: 

Washington expired at nis seat at Mount Ver 

in Virginia, leaving a nation to mourn his | 4 
and to embalm his memory with their tears. 1 3 
disorder of which General Washington died 
an inflammatory infection of the windpipe. 
ceasioned by an exposure to a light rain, wh 
tending, the day before, to some improv: 
ou his estate. The disease at its commencr 
was violent, and medical skill was app! 
vain. Respiration became more contracted 
imperfect until half-past eieven 
night, when, retaining the full possession 
intellect, he expired without a groan. 

—In 1710,a large number of German 
grants arrived in this country, and. sett 4 
North Caro ina. Two years after their ar 
the Tuscaroras, Corees, and other tribes o 3 
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tans formed a deep conspiracy for the « 
mination of the English settlers. Having 


fied the chief town of the Tusearora nat 
the security of their own families, the di! 
trives met atthis place, to the number of | 
bundred warriors, and laid the horri! 
with was concerted and executed with st 
and great secrecy. From this place of rend: 
they sent out small parties, which entere: 
settlements by different roads, under the 
ef friendship. When the night 


Psi a ape ean 


agreed 


| arrived, they entered the houses of the sett 


and demanded provisions; and feigning dis; 

ure, fell upon them and murdered men, \ cy 
and children without distinetion. About hi : 
137 persons perished in the massacré \ 

persons escaping gave the alarm to. the 

bors the next morning, and thus prevente: 

entire destruction of the colony. 





Popular Science. 


= * 


—The diamond used in drilling is the 
known as bort, and is found in Bahia. Bra 
isnow worth $35 per carat. For drilling 
poses, bort is superior tothe gem diamond 
is harder and tougher. 

—It appears that the greatest velocity 
rifie ball is not at the muzzle, but some «ist : 
in front. An average of ten shots with the | a 
man infantry rifle has shown a muzzle \: . 
of 2068 feet per second, with a maximum \« 
of 2132 feet per second at ten feet fro 
mi zzle. 

—Mosquitoes and malaria are to be vigo 
fought in West Africa by improving the drs 








according to Major Ronald Ross. The go ¥ 
of the coast have become interested in tli: gy 


upon sanitation, and propose to do everyt! a 
their power to destroy the breeding-places q 
mosquitoes, and to guard against all fornis 
ease. Even without this special work 
may be expected to diminish with the )r 
rapid development of the country. as it A 
India and Burma after their occupation. 
——Alligators, according to the late |’ 
Cope, belong to a much more modern ge! 


that of their cousins the crocodiles. No i 
edly extinct species of alligator has e\: 2 
discovered by geologists, but those ani: ¥ 


fast being exterminated at the present « 
account of the value of their hides. .\! 
are found in China as wellas in North A j 
the crocodile exists in Africa, southern A é 
northern Australia, The crocodile ditt: i 
the alligator in preferring salt wate! 
and in being more vicious in its dispositi: 

—In estimating the speed of wil 
hawks, sea gulls and crows, Mr. W 
Eddy, the kite-flying expert, has found | 
altitude could be measured by kites r 
known triangulated altitude, verifie:! 
length of string paid out. “ The hei 
bird,” he says, “ while passing across 
space in a cross-wire instrument ninet«: 
in length, timed by the second hand 0! 
gives the speed of the bird in miles an 
mathematical formu‘a furnished to |: 
Blue Hill Observatory; and used for | 
measuring the velocity of clouds. Th: 
the bird must be known, however. 

—Sir Robert Ball, the English as 
now on a visit to the United States, si) 
signal Mars so as to be seen by a Mart 
omer who happened to be looking this 3 
the military system, we would need « 
hundred miles long and two hundred | 
waved from a staff five hundred mil: 
we had such a flag the mechanics of 
would present grave difficulties. Fl: 
naling he considers equally imprac' 
Lake Superior could be filled with pet 
set on fire the resulting blaze might !» 
as a speck of light, but not sufficient!) 
to suggest that anything unusual was 

—In California, where fruit is fre 
aged by sudden warming at sunrise. 
exposed to frost at night, it has peen | 
@ screen of lath, poised like a roo! 
trees, serves as an effectual prote:' 
venting the too precipitate action « i 
rays. Investigation has shown that © =e 
age” plays an important part in th: gin 
of frost, little damage being caused |) 
in places where the air is in motion. 
the air is stagnant the injury from [10s 
to be most marked. 
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HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED 


. people will taove out of your range 
ook the other way? You have won- 
why? It is because of your 


BAD BREATH 


i is eaused by an undigested, ferment- 
ass of food lying in an inactive stom- 
-ivying off foul gases, which you breathe 


BE CLEAN WITHIN, 


llas without. Secure a healthy acting 

ch and regularity of the bowels and 
digestion and complete assimilation 
our food by the use of Radway’s Pills. 
<» Pills will quickly put the disordered 
ich and bowels in order, make the 
do its work, and the breath will then 
ye normal, therefore odorless and your- 
more attractive to your friends. 


adway’s 
R Pills 


all Disorders of the Stomach, Bowels, 
ieys, Bladder, Dizziness, Costiveness, 

s. Sick Headache, Female Com- 
taints. Biliousness, Indigestion, 
onstipation and all) Disorders of 
ve Liver. 25c. per box. At Drug- 
ists.or by mail. Radway «& Co.. 
> Elm Strect, N.Y. Be sure to get 
Radway’s* and see that the 


name is on what you buy. 


Poetry. 


LOVE'S BOND. 
\ftinity, how sure thou art, 
‘Lo weave two hearts in one, 
And by the power of Cupid’s aid 
Thy work is nobly done. 
rhou art the strongest link that binds 
And firmly holds our hearts; 
When we rely on thee alone. 
Then ne’er sweet love departs. 
rhou art the sacred bond we wish 
ro bring us sweet content, 
For, when our hearts are joined by thee, 
God’s blessings e’er are sent. 
Thou art the only power to 
All kinds of weather stand, 
But in all eares and storms of life 
rhy_victory is grand. 
Thou safely through life’s stormy waves 
Wilt lead the soul with thee 
That to thee loving'y will cling, 
Thy own twin soul to be. 
Attinity, affinity, 
What power is like thine? 
Thou wilt, for all true, seeking souls, 
A beacon light e’er shine. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 
THE LOosT LAMB. 
My heart, you happy wandered 
Along the sunny hill, , 
All day a-singing, singing, 
As the happy shepherd will. 
The friendiy blue of heaven 
Looked on you from above; 
*Twas joyous all for the shepherd 
And the little lambs of love. 
Oh, when the shadows gathered, 
And the damp upon the rock, 
Heart, heart, poor silly shepherd, 
Why did you count the flock! 
—John Vance Cheney, in The Atlantic. 





— >_>- — 
WY LADY IN HER FURS. 
When in her mannish shirtwaist 
With forearms bare and brown, 
I vow my lady’s fairest 
Of allin field or town. 
When autumn burns the mountains 
With flames of ruddy fire, 
My lady in her sweater 
Awakes my muse’s lyre. 
But when the bitter north wind 
Old winter’s wrath bestirs, 
I swear that naught ean equal 
My lady in herturs. 
N.S. O., in Rochester Post-Express. 
<> —— 
THE INCONSISTENT. 
say, * She was as good as fair,” 
When standing by her mound; 
Such passing sweetness,” I declare, 
‘No longer treads the ground.” 
say, “* What living Love ean catch 
Her bloom and bonhomie, 
\nd what in newer maidens mateh 
Her olden warmth to me?” 
Phere stands within yon vestry-nook, 
Where bonded lovers sigh, 
!ler pame upon a faded book 
With one that is not mine. 
lo him she breathed the tender vow 
She once had breathed to me, 
But yet L say, * O love, even now 
Would I had died for thee!” 
Thomas Hardy, in New York Tribune. 
o>? 
IN THE ORCHARD. 
es Loye remember yet the little house 
We builded ere the Summer sun was set, 
elter him forever ‘neath green boughs, 
ilat he might dream and all the world forget? 
vorld beyond the orchard, where men fret, 
lg strange gods, rememberlng not Loves 


VOWS 


the lonely afterdays that rouse 
thin their hearts the serpent of regret, 
turn to lead the gold upon their brows, 


ere once of old Love’s circling roses met. 
~ Love remember yet the little house? 
we forgei not, how should Love forget? 
s Love remember how the apples hung 
in drooping boughs above us, dewy wet? 
Ww alf goiden in the dusk they swung 
none thick branches, that in leafy net 
(i the first stars—those stars that shall not 
Love remembers? How the blackbird 
sung, 
i bower, when Love himself was young, 
sang for Aucassin and Nicolete, 
he sings in Love’s clear silver tongue, 
carts that worship in green places yet? 
ubers love how bright the apples hung? 
iorgetnot, how should love forget? 


e remember yet when boughs are bare 
inoaning winds the naked branches fret? 
‘inter tempest troubles all the air, 
‘ruin hath the orehard overset? 
‘he must go through windy ways and 
vet, 
| him shield nor shelter anywhere? ! 
id on brow, and white among his hair, 
ber snow falls, where green leaves have 


‘ remember flower and fruit that were? 
am how spring shall stir to blossom yet 
‘ighs that winter winds have stricken 


cmember, how should love forget? 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, in The Cornhill. 
> 
SOMETIME. TO—. 


line, it will not matter if the sun 
on June roses or December snow, 
rds sing, or swallows flocking go, 
‘h earth’s mysteries I shall have done; 
all 1 even midnight tempests shun, 
serpent lightnings writhing to and fro, 
it delights nor craven fears shall know, 
soal of everlasting silence won. 
is I lie in death’s divine embrace, 
challenge answered, it may be 
thou wilt see, beloved, on my face 
le, aS rapture of discovery ; 


‘thou wilt stay thy weeping, chance to trace | before me knows a hape more about layin’ other | 


} 


's first glimpse of immortality. 
C. E. WHITON STONE. 


ou 





-| ticket; that dignifies the festival, and removes 


| ho'ding their tongues and looking ashamed, and 
| Tom Maguire was on his feet, shakin 








| fare; itis right that it should be opened to them 
| in this way. 
| wnat it means. I will go over and talk it up 





| Council of the Federated Building Trades, one of 


| Todd’s Christmas party. 


| labor disputes—in which his voice had first been 





Miscellaneous, 


Mr. Todd’s House-Warming. 
A Christmas Stery. 

Mr. Todd has removed his residence toa city in 
the West, which shall be nameless in this stary, 
because itis the one city in the United States 
whose modesty exceeds its enterprise. In one of 
the working-class districts of this shy city Mr. 
Todd has been erecting a great wood-working 
factory; the building is complete, but there has 
been some delay in the delivery of the machinery; 
itis now the middle of December, and there is no 
promise of its arrival before the beginning of the 
New Year. 

Mr. Todd is glancing, with some manifest 
pleasure, about the principal hall of his palace of 
industry. He has made it as bright and inviting 
as he could; the men and women who will work 
for him will spend most of their waking hours 
within these walls, and he means that they shall 
have a comfortable working room. 


“Why not?” he soliloquizes. “It’s the last 
chance to make it useful in this way, and it may 
be the best day’s work that will ever be done on 
it. There would be room on the floor for a thou- 
sand without crowding. We could cover this 
shafting with bunting and festoon the windows 
+ oe greens. Something to eat? We could fix 

dat. 

“Can I get my party? First catch your rabbit. 
Perhaps the Settlement folks can: give me hints. 
Invitations might go through the Buitding Trades 
Union. Mob? Well, it might be prudent to in- 
vite a few policemen. But--on the whole—I 
think I will not. No, we will have no policemen. 
Willit work? I think so. & place like this 
ought to be dedicated, as much as a chureh. And 
this is the way to dedicate it. (It is going to be a 
sanctuary of help and a temple of good will, if we 
can make it so. The people who work in it are 
going to be happy in their work and contented in 
the belief that the place is sacred to their wel- 





It will help them to understand 


with the Johnsons.” 


The manner of the invitation gives most con 
cern. It is decided that admission shall be by 


the suspicion that it is,to be a free! supper 
for vagrants; families are more likely to come, 
The Settlement people advise the distribution 
through the Trades Union; the secretary of each 
union to be provided with the tickets, which he 
may issue on request to members and their wives 
and children—the name of each to be written in. 
The card reads thus: 

“Mr. Haliburton Todd presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. and Mrs. —— and their children, 
——, desiring their presence at his new factory, 
corner of Franklin avenue and Fulton street, on 
Christmas evening at seven o’clock. 

‘* Music and recitations may be expected, and 
itis hoped that neighbors living in this ward may 
spe..d a pleasant evening together.” 

But no such work as this can be undertaken 
without stirring up some opposition. 

A few small souls in the vicinity of Mr. Todd’s 
factory foresaw in him a business rival; and his 
liberal policy with the employes on his building 
had also excited the suspicions of certain extor- 
tionate employers who had reasons for not wish- 
ing that sort of example to be quotable in their 
neighborhood. Such men can always find tools 
with which to do dirty work in the ranks of 
labor. 

At the last meeting before Christmas of the 


these astute gentlemen ventured to attack Mr. 
He was a fluent young 





chap by the name of Grigsby, whose vocation, as | 
he expressed it, was that of an “ hagigator.’’ | 
Plumbing was to him of the nature of an “ avoca- | 


| tion”; it sometimes called him away from his 


regular trade, but did not seem to detain him 
long. How he managed to live so well upon so | 
little labor was not known, but the more sober- | 
minded of the working men had their suspicions. | 


rT : . | 
The course which he had taken in some of the | 


loud for war, and had then been strongly modu- 
lated to the advocaey of ignominious surrender— 
had not always been explicable. 

But a man witha limber tongue, a plausible 
manner and colossal assurance can often for a | 
long time Keep control of large bodies of working 
men. The same thing is true, I regret to say, of 
political organizations and even of churehes, It 
is disheartening sometimes to see how large a 
proportion of the population of America is still 
under the spell of the glib talker and the unfalter- | 
ing liar. Such people are always found out, but 
they often flourish for many days like the “* green 
bay tree.” And agitator Grigsby was still flour- 
shing, with the other green things, at this 
Christinas-tide.’’ 

““* Mr. Haliburton Todd presents his compli- 
ments,’ does he?) Why doesn’t he hofter ’em for 
sale? He might get sixpence a gross for ’em. | 
Has to give em away, does he? Not much de- | 
mand for ’em, I suppose.”” (Applause and laugh- 
ter.) ‘ Itlooks as though the honest working 
men of this ward didn’t want much of Mr. Hali- 
burton Toddy.” (Loud laughter.) ‘* Oneo’ the 
school books tells what a hold Roman said about 
this sort of thing. ‘ I’m afraid of the Greeks 
bringing presents,’ hesaid. Soam I. Whenany 
bloomim capitalist comes uround with a bribe, 
keep yer heyes peeled.” 

Mr. Grigsby was capturing his audience, but 
not all of it; here were men who knew Mr. Todd, 
and could not be stampeded by this eloquence. 

“What's the idyet drivin’ at?” said Tom 
Maguire to Terry Collins. ‘ Ach, but there’s bad 
blood in him.” 

Mr. Grigsby went on: 

“In my judgment, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, horganized labor will find no friends in Mr. 
Haliburton Todd. He’s no use for unions. He 
will fill his place with scabs, mark my word! He 
turned me out of a job. because I was a union 
man.” 

“ That's a lie, Bill Grigsby,’ shouted Maguire. 
* Ye know ye're lyin’.”” 

“Mr. Maguire,’ said Grigsby, blandly, for he 
was aware that he had waked up the wrong pas- 
senger, “ 1 forgive ye that insult, for I know ye 
to be an honest man; but if ye Knew as much as 
I know about the hins and houts of this business 
ye would know that reasons can be found for 
anything ye want to do. IL know what's below 
all this: and what I’m te'lin’ ye’s the truth.” 

But Tom Maguire’s blood was up. “ Run 
Terry,” he whispered, “to the nearest ’phone 
and call Master Todd, Tell him to come here to 
wanst. I'll get the floor when this liar sets down, 
and I'll talk till Mr. Todd comes. Meet him on 
the way and tell him what’s up.” 

Mr. Grigsby concluded amidst a burst of en- 
thusiasm. ‘ Hooray!” voices were shouting. 
“Did him up in good shape, didn’t he?” 
* Goodby, Todd! ” 

Meanwhile the sober-minded 


minority were 


his fist at 
the man in the chair. Tom is not an orator; like 
Mark Antony, he isa plain, blunt man; but he 
manages to put things together rather pungently. 

“ Mister Chairman an’ gintlemen,” he begun: 
“ T know Muster Todd; [ have wurrkt for him, 1 
have; and he is awhite man, he is, every day in 
the wake, I know, and Sundays, too, II bet.” 

“ Heis! ” “ Right you are!’ from voices in 
the audience. 

“ There ain't a better monin this city to wurrk 
for, there a. t. He pays the best wages that’s 
goin’, he does; and he Knows ye wheriver he sees 


| ye, and gives ye the time o’ day like a gintleman, 


| When the little lad’s sowl was goin’ out—an’ I) 


| didn’t know it,but he did—I seen him standin’ over | will distribute them. 


| isn’t! 


| one was wiped—I couldn't. 


} 


| ye’d better beware of his soft sodder, ye had 


always. An’i not him that fergits ye when 

ye’re in throuble W = en my little bye tuk sick | 
an died,’’—the lump in Tom’s throat began to be | 
in evidence,—“ he kim to see me more’n wanst, | 
and yer own brother couldn’t ’a’ been kinder | 


by the windhar, lookin’ out, an’ he was eryin’ tor | 
me, God bless him! And I don’t stay her, sor, 
an’ hear that mon lied about, sor, not by nobody, 
sor. It’s not thrue that this mon was turned | 
out o’ the buildin’ for being a union mon. No, it | 
He was turned out o’ the buildin’ for doin’ 
the rascalist bit o’ work I ever seen done by a 
ploomber, an’ that’s sayin’ much.” (Loud laugh- 
ter from the other trades.) “I’m a ploomber 
meself, an’ 1 know rascally ploombin’ when I see 
it.” (More laughter.) ‘An’ I wouldn't belave 
the wurrd o’ any mon that wiped a jint like that | 
Ploombin’, indade! | 
It’s my belafe that the gintleman wbo proceeded | 


| 


kind 0’ pipes than lead pipes an’ iron pipes;’ an’ | 


9 


“ There’s the blessed mon, this blessed minute,” 
cried Tom. ‘“ Muster Chairman, I move that Mr. 
Todd be invited to this platform to shpake for 
himself.” 

Alid generous cheers and some murmurs Mr. 
Todd 8tepped forward. 

“IT am not quite aware what you want of 
me,” he said, “but I understand that re- 
marks have been made here representing 
me as the enemy of organization. I cannot 
let you think anything like that. I have long 
believed in labor organizations, and prefer 
when I can do so to employ union men. I don’t 
always approve ofall that is done by labor or- 
ganizations—ncr by organizations of capital 
either; but I think that itis better for all of us 
that labor should be organized; it is the only 
way to prevent the oppression of labor by hard- 
hearted employers. 

“As for my Christmas party, you know that I 
have no claims on any of you, but my building is 
unoccupied, and it occurred to me that it might 
be pleasant for my neighbors and their families 
to come together Christmas evening in a social 
way. I can only promise to treat you as civilly 
as I should wish to be treated, and I hope that 
you may find something to enjoy. If any one 
thinks that I have any selfish schemes beyond 
this, I hope that he will live long enough to know 
better.” 

The manliness of this speech was irresistible; 
it was greeted with a round of applause. Grigs- 
by’s resolution was promptly tabled and the as- 
sembly voted to thank Mr. Todd for his speech 
and for his kind invitation. 

So the plans were matured, and the whole re- 
ception committee was on the ground at an early 
hour. The guests come in groups and throngs, 
looking wi-tful and curious as they enter, but so 
cordially greeted by the hosts and hostesses as 
they enter that suspicion and embarrassment 
soon disappear. Watch the master of the feast 
as he goes up and down the room shaking hands 
with those whom he knows, who appear to 
be many, and with gentle courtesy seeking 
to be made acquainted with those whom he does 
not know; picking up the little folks and tossing 
them in the air, and laughing with them as he 
gently drops them on their feet; drawing the 
boys and girls about him and chatting with them 
inthe most frank and cordial way; inspiring 
every one with his own over-brimming good will 
and good cheer. All the rest are helping, each in 
his own way. In great letters along ,the wall is 
the quaint assurance: 

“We are neighbors. Let us get acquainted. 
Speak to your neighbor! We will not bite you!’ 

The supper is served by an army of well-trained 
waiters, and there is enough for all. 

Rising from the feast the children are admon- 
ished that games arein order in the packing- 
room, and thither they throng; their elders ascend 
to the large hall where more decorous mirth is in 
order. The orchestra, on an elevated platform, 
discourses inspiring music and the promenade 
concert begins, Mr. Norton and Mr. Johnson 
leading the march. 

By and by, a few strokes upon a gong, and the 
beckoning hand of Mr. Todd bring the company 
around the platform. Fifteenor twenty minutes 
are to be given to a brief programme of music 
and speech. 

“‘ First,”’ said Mr. Todd, “ I want you to hear 
Miss Johnson sing a Christmas song that ought 
tobe sung every Christmas,” and Ruby, supported 
by the orchestra, pours out her heart in that 
great melody of Adolphe Adam, “ O Holy Night.” 

Then Captain Johnson, summoned for the ser- 
vice from his work in the packing-room, sang 
with his robust baritone Gounod’s “ Nazareth,” 
and then once more came Ruby. 

“It is not a Christmas song that Miss Johnson 
will now sing,” says Mr. Todd, “ but it is one 
that some of you have heard more than once on 
Christmas, and always wish to hear.’? And the 
girl lifted up her voice again ina song that seemed 
to have been made for her: 

** Angels, ever bright and fair, 
Take, oh, take me to your care.” 

“TI must not keep you standing here much 
longer,” he says, ‘“‘ but before you gol wish 
to say a word to you, my 
neighbors. I am glad that so 
came to my housewarming; I want you to 
know the place, and I want to know 
as many of you asI can. Ina few weeks more 


| the machinery will be in motion here, and I shall | 
| have work for a good many men and a few | 


women. Some of you, perhaps, will be my part 
ners in this work; all of you, I am sure, will wish 
me well. 

**T have come to live among you; this ward wil 
be my home, and this factory will be my work- 
shop and my playground and my club and my 
chureh—yes, my every-day chureh. The interest 
of my life will be mainly here—not exactly as 
some men’s interests centre in their places of 
business, for this, to me, will be something more 
than a place of business. Some men have steam 
yachts and stables full of fast horses, and I shall 
have my factory. That does not quite tell the 
story either. M Mills builds beautiful hotels 
n New York, where poor men can fare hand- 
somely for thirty cents aday, and Sir Walter 
Besant gets a People’s Palace built in the East 
End of London, which is a clubhouse and a con- 
cert hall and an art gallery and a place of instru:2- 
tion and amusement for thousands cf people—and 
I have built my factory. Mr. Mills’ hotels and 
the People’s Palace are beautiful deeds; they 
brighten many lives; 1 mean that my factory 
shall do the same thing. A people’s hotel or a 
people’s club or a people’s institute or a social 
settlement may be a good instrument for in 
creasing human welfare and happiness, but 
I see no reason why a palace of industry like 
mine may not prove an equal benefit. At any 
rate, that is what it is here for. I hope that it 


will be the brightest spot in the whole ward. It | 


will give employment and livelihood, I trust, toa 
good many people; we must try to manage it so 
we shall be sure of that. Whatever money is 


made out of it, beyond that—and beyond a com- | 


fortable living for myself—will be spent in the 
neighborhood. It will not be carried off 
to some elegant suburb and expended 
there in sumptuous living; it will not 
be hoarded—I shall never be a rich 
People sometimes talk about trying to leave the 
world better than they find it; J am trying to 


leave the ward better then I have found it. Itis 


something like a wilderness now; I trust we may | 


make some corner of it to blossom like a rose, 
We ought to have a few pretty parks and play. 
grounds; we ought to have a good reading -room 


and picture gallery; and a concert-room where | 


we could hear good music; we ought to havea 


friends and | 
many of you | 


man. | 





Is light, is space, is breadth and room 
For each thing fair, beloved, and free. 
To have its hour of life and bloom. 


“ Thy reign eternal will not cease; 
win ies cee — glad. and slow; 
n world of peace 
The humblest dower hath hove to blow. 


“ The world is glad for thee! the heart 
Is glad for thee! and all is well, 

And fixed and saved because thou art, 
Whose name fs called Emmanuel.” 


While they are singing the last strain Tom 
Maguiré@ {s climbing upon the platform. He 
stands there a moment, winking hard, and lifting 
his brawny fist above his head: 

“‘Fwhat de ye be be sayin’ for yerselves now, I 
wondher. Haven’t ye a tongue in all yer heads? 
Why don’t ye be a-shoutin’? Mr. Todd, yer one 
of Heaven’s own gentlemen; ye are! May all 
the saints an’ howly angels bless ye an’ give ye 
good luck; that’s what we say! Ain’t that what 
yer mean down there?” 

“Yes, we do!” ‘ Right you are!” 
ye, Tom!” are the hearty responses. 

‘Well, three cheers for him, all of yez!” 

“* That’s something like it. Three more! Now 
ye’re hollerin’!' Three more!” 

They throng about him as he comes down 
from the platform; they grasp his hand; poor 
womer Kiss it with tears. “God bless you, sir!” 
‘Good luck to you!” “Long life to you!” are 
the voices that fill the air. 

“Well, Ben,” said Mr. Todd, as they walked 
homeward, “ how did your kids behave?” 

“« Jolly,” answers the boys. “ Liveliest lot you 
ever saw together. Teach ’em games? Not 
much! They can give you points every time. 
And they went off with their bags of candy happy 
as kings.” 

‘* Were you satisfied, Uncle Hal?” asks Ruby, 
solemnly. 

‘**T should be an unreasonable being to be dis- 
satisfied,” he answers. “It was better than I 
hoped.” 

“It was better,” rejoins the girl, passionately, 
“than any angel from heaven ever dreamed. All 
the while you were speaking those glorious 
words which Mr. Norton had just repeated kept 
ringing in my ears. It seemed to me that the 
thousand years of peace had really begun.” 

“Just a glimmer of that dawn, I hope,” said 
Mr. Todd. ‘But itis coming! Nothing can stay 
it. It will shine more and more unto the perfect 
day.”—Churchman. 


“True for 











Wouth’s Department. 





THE LUTTLE KEY. 
“What would you do,” said the little key. 
To the teak-wood box, “ except for me? ” 


The teak-wood box gave a gentle creak 

To the little key; but it did not speak. 

“I believe,” said the key, ** that I will hide 
In the crack, down there by the chimney-side. 


* Just so this proud old box may see 

How little it’s worth except for me.” 

It was long, long afterward, in the crack 
They found the key, and they brought it back. 


And it said, as it chuckled and laughed to itself, 
Now, I’ll be good to the box on the shelf.” 


But the little key stopped, with a shiver and 
shock ; 
For there was a bright new key in the lock. 


And the old box said: ‘ I am sorry, you see, 
But the place 1s filled, my poor little key.” 
—Indianapolis Sentinel. 


o~>-o  — 
Pugnacious. 


Pugnacious is a Scotch terrier with yellow 
| hair, which fliesin curls all over his fat little 

body, and shades his beautiful large brown eyes. 
| The latter is his only redeeming feature, because 
little Pug is no beauty, though we all love him, 
he is so good-natured and jolly. 

He likes to go driving, and wants to see all that 
goes on, so he stands up in the phaeton with his 
paws on the dashboard. Every one thinks he is 
very cute. 

It is funny to see his behavior towards the cats. 
We have three beauties. Bubby, a large, hand- 
| some tiger and white. Topsy and Dottie, both 
| jet black, with collar buttons of pure white. Dot- 
tie is a tiny cat, nine months old, and only meas- 
ures twenty-four inches from tip to tip. 

Puggie loves them all, but Dottie is the favored 
one. If Mr. Pug enters the room, Dotue jumps 
off ler chair and rubs against him, while he 
kisses her face and body; and such frolics as they 
have chasing each other up and down stairs, and 
all through the house. 

When Dottie was a little kitten, only six inches 
long, Pugnacious thought, as she was a kitten, 
he could tease her. So he started to push her 
over with his nose. As he ran toward her, I sup- 
pose he expected to see Dot run away, but, in- 
stead, the little “puss, with head and tail erect, 
walked directly up to his highness and tried to 
embrace him. Pug was so astonished that he 
fell back on his hauneches, struck with awe, and 
tothisday he has had the highest respect for 
Miss Dottie. 

Our Pug, I regret to say, has one very bad}fault, 
and that is—selfishness, or, perhaps, a better 
word would be—greediness. While the kitties 
are eating their mealsin peace, the naughty dog 
rushes up behind them with a most frightful 
growl and snarl, and the poor cats seatter in all 





irections, ¢ have known this greedy fellow | ‘ , 
eat —s plate of meat pe gts * milk | other diseases and ailments of horses, cattle and | 
é y the 2 é ° 


though knowing ne cuuid not eat it himself, for at 
least an hour, and if ever a cat ventured near, it 
was greeted with a snap from Mr. Pug Jug. 

Again, I have known this little rascal to stay 
out all night, watching and growling over a bone 
which he was afraid would be eaten by Leo, the 
big watch dog. Leo is a bloodhound, and Pug 
thinks he is fine, but if you could see him make 
the big dog mind! Leo comes into the house 
every night to see us, and Pug stands upon his 
hind legs and rubs his little yellow head against 
Leo’s big black one. 

When time for Leo to go out of doors our little 
| Pug takes the great dog by one ear, and hopping 
along at his side, on his hind legs, shows Leo the 
door. 

Even though so greedy, and not beautiful, we 
do not know where we'd find a better dog than 
our little Pugnacious. 

JULIE ADAMS POWELL. 
tom 


Pure Milk in Leipsic. 





score or two of coffee houses,where one can spend | 


a safe and pleasant evening; we ought to have 
clean streets and flowers about our houses. 
Paradise is pretty nearly lost hereabouts; 
ean it be regained? I believe that we can do 
something toward it, and the rest of my life is 
going to be spent in the enterprise. 


“ But no man can doit alone; I shall need the | 
sympathy and the co-operation ‘of all my neigh- | 
bors, and especially of the people who work for | 

|! me. The factory will be their enterprise as well | 
asmine; what weare able todo with it largely | 


will depend on their good will. 

“Forgive me, my friends, for keeping you so 
long. 
minutes more, I think, than I ever did before in 


all my life, but it seemed necessary that my | 


neighbors should Know what I am trying to do, 
that we may understand one another and work 
together. 

“Christmas has always meant much to me; it 
means alittle more every year. All that it sig- 


| nifies I shall not try to tell you, but every one of 


us knows tonight that something has come into 
the world from above this world,something better 
than all our gains, something that helps us to 
be better friends, better neighbors, better 
men and women. I have a_ few verse 
here which tell us something about it; they 
have been printed on Christmas cards which you 
may take home with you, if seme of these boys 
But before you go on, I 
want you to sing together this Christmas song. 


| Captain Johnson and the orchestra will lead us.” 


This was the Christmas song and they sung it 


with a will: 
“ And art Thou come with us to dwell, 
Jur Prinee, our Guide, our Love, our Lord? 
And is Thy name Emmanuel, 
God present with His world restored? 


“ The world is pes for Thee, the rude 
Wild moor, the city’s crowded pen, 

Each waste, each peopled solituae 
Becomes 2 home for happy men. 


«© The heart is glad for Thee! it knows 
None now shall bid it err or mourn; 
And o’er its desert breaks the rose 
In triumph o’er the grieving thorn. 


“ Thou bringest all again; with Thee 


I have talked about myself in the last six | 


Germany has within the past few years 
made an immense stride in matters sanitary, 

| andat the present is probably the country 
in which laws relating to the health of the 
community are most numerous and most 


the supply of pure milk is assured in 
Leipsic isa case in point. In the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat a recent visitor to 
Leipsic relates his experiences. ‘‘In Leip- 
sic,’ he says, they are very care- 
ful. Stables must be kept clean. The 
; person who keeps cows must be ex- 
perienced in the business. They are par. 


ticularly careful about the cows that give | 


/milk used in feeding children. In order 
| that no mistake may be made, the rules gov 
| erning the dairy business require the cows 
to be branded. The rules provide for an 
injection of tuberculin, andgthe cow to be 
healthy must show no reaction after the 
injection. The injection takes place before 
| the cow is placed in the stable. If a cow 
should happen to get sick, the fact must 
be immediately reported, and the veteri- 


'nary surgeon who has charge of this 
| matter reports the case to the council. The | 


sick cow is generally isolated. This matter, 
| however, is discretionary with the surgeon 
| who superintends the business. The veter- 
| inary surgeon has such complete supervision 
| of these matters that he can even pass 
|on the food given to the cows, and can 
| reject any part or all of it if he pleases. 
But there is another point. The person 
who does the milking must furnish a 
| physician’s certificate to the effect that he 
| or she is free from infection or nauseous 
| diseases, and tuberculosis is especially men- 
| tioned in the rule. The milk is strained and 
| centrifugally purified, and must be thor- 


| oughly cooled before it is served to 





stringently enforced. The manner in which | 


the customers. If the milk is sold 
in bottles patent stoppers are used: 
All these requirements have more par- 
ticular reference to the milk fur- 
nished babies. There is one thing proba- 
bly more important than any other in this 
connection, and that is in the matter of 
food. Cows which give milk used in nour- 
ishing babies are given only dry food, such 
as hay and meal, and they are never allowed 
to use the pastures. They must be kept in 
the stables, and in this way the healthiest 
and purest milk possible is served to the in- 
fants of the country. 
——_+ > 

——On the last day of July Dr. Berson, the 
German aeronaut, accompanied by Dr. Suering, 
made a balloon ascent from Berlin, and attained 
the enormous altitude of about thirty-three 
thousand feet, or six and a quarter miles. 
Then they lost consciousness, so that, although 
they descended safely, they have no record to 
show what the maximum height attained may 
have been. The minimum temperature recorded 
by their thermometer was 40° Centigrade. Their 
experience in losing consciousness at a critical 
point recalls that of Mr. Glaisher and his com- 
panion during their ascentin England many years 
ago, when the height attained was supposed to 
have been about seven miles. 

+ oo 
Hoed Farm Butter Tests. 

We report this week several butter tests which 
have not been reported in your paper before. 
They are by the daughters of Sophie's Tormentor, 
that now has 21 tested daughters—all tested 
at Hood Farm. If hisother daughters had been 
in the hands of men who ever tried to test a cow 
the list would have been much larger. 

Willia 76102, dropped March 23, 1891, dropped 
her last calf Jan. 7, 1901. She gave from Feb. 13 
to 19, 223 pounds 14 ounces milk that made 14 
pounds 64 ounces butter. Her daily grain ration 
was 4 pounds bran, 2} pounds cornmeal, 2} pounds 
ground oats, 1 pourd each of oilmeal and cotton. 
seed meal. 

Sophie 4th of Hood Farm 131559, dropped Oct. 
16, 1895, dropped her last calf Dec. 29, 1900. she 
gave from Feb. 7 to 13, 249 pounds 4 ounces milk 
that made 14 pounds 13 ounces butter. Her daily 
grain ration was 44 pounds bran, 3 pounds corn 
meal, 2 pounds ground oats and 1 pound each of 
oil meal and cottonseed meal. 

Sophie 10th of Hood Farm 143234, dropped 
March 5, 1896, dropped her last calf Jan. 31, 1901, 
and gave from March 6 to 12, 231 pounds 10 ounces 
milk, that made 15 pounds 24 ounces butter. 
Daily ration 5 pounds bran, 4 pound corn meal, 3 
pounds ground oats, 14 pounds oil meal and 3 
pound cottonseed meal. 

Sophie’s Lily 87023, dropped March 25, 1892, 
calved May 5, 1900. She gave from June 12 to 18, 
1900, 267 pounds 6 ounces milk, that made 16 
pounds 154 ounces butter. Daily ration, 3 pounds 
bran, 3 pounds corn meal, 24 pounds ground oats, 
1 pound each of oil meal and cottonseed meal. 
She ran in pasture with the rest of the herd. 

The other cows had silage and hay ad libitum. 
The weight of butter given is after salting and 
thoroughly working as for market. Sophie’s 
Lily is a small cow weighing about 700 pounds | 
but a worker and very handsome, as are all her 
sisters. She carries a very large, symmetrical 
udder, with teats the right size and in their 
proper places. 

A description of one of the daughters of Sophie’s 
Tormentor would about do for all of them, as they 
all have tnat handsome appearance we admire. 
But better still, they are economical producers 
for a day, a week, and through the entire year, 
showing that with the limited chances that 
Sophie’s Tormentor had, he stands in a class by 
himself, as a sire of beauty and utility. 

Hoop FARM. 








Lowell, Mass. aie 
Caustic Balsam. 
This remedy has been in the best veterinary 
practice in Europe for the past twenty years. 


an action as is desired. It does not contain a 
particle of poisonous matter in its composition, and 
it is impossible to do any harm with its use. 

It surpasses all liniments, blistering or firing. 
iron. It hasthe same strength, the same inten 
sity, 
thorough and equally penetrating. But its merit 
is still greater. It may be used without fear, 
withno danger; is very rapid in its action, giving 
immediate beneficial results, and is as conven- 
ient to use as a liniment. 

The Caustic Balsam is considered a therapeu- 
tie (or curative) specific in veterinary medicine. 
The practician can rely upon the best cures by 
its use in all the various diseases for which it 
is recommended, and in a great number of other 
eases which experience and judgment will 
suggest to him. In France, where Caustic Bal- 
sam has been in extensive use for over twenty 
years, it has become an incomparable specific 
in veterinary therapeutics, and is regarded as 
far superior to anything else yet discovered. 

Caustic Balsam will cure curb, splint, sweeny, 


tions, all swellings or uleerations, spavins, ring- 
bones, or other bony tumors: will positively and 
| quickly remove all lumps or blemishes, and many 





sheep. without leaving any scar or other injuri- 
ous effect. 

We simply ask horse owners to try this very 
valuable preparation, knowing that it will make 
whenever tested. AS to its 


its own reputation 


who ever used it. 


Every bottle warranted to give satisfaction. 
Price, $1.50 per bottle. Sold by druggists or 


tions for its use. 
USED BY LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S SON. 
LYNN, MAss.., Feb. 1, 1598. 

The Lawrence-Williams Company, Cleveland, O.: 

My Dear Sirs—I am the owner of a fast pacing 
horse, ‘Charlie P.’? Last fall when he was re- 
turned to me from the track, I thought he was of 
no further use, as his driver had allowed him to 
bang his knee to such an extent that it was 
swollen up as large as your two fists. I gota 
bottle of Gombault’s Caustic Balsam and made 
two applications, which wholly removed the 
buneh, so that he is now in a fine condition ; and 
| I have enjoyed him in sleighing this winter fully 
| as well as I ever have since I owned him. Here- 
| after Caustic Balsam will always have a place in 
| my stable. Yours very truly, 
| CHARLES H. PINKHAM. 


| 
IS THE 


CAUSTIC BALSAM 
BEST. 
SHARON, WIS., Marcel: 5, 1900. 
Your GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM is 
the best liniment I know of. Ihave bought. four 
bottles for my neighbors and two for myself. I 
have cured a sweenied horse with the BALSAM. 
LouIS MILLER. 
SUCCESSFULLY USED CAUSTIC BALSAM. 
FORESTVILLE, MD., Jan. 4, 1901. 


| UNQUESTIONABLY 


In the hands of an intelligent person it can be | 
manipulated at will, to produce as light or severe | 





| used in place of the 


Takes the place of cauterization with a red-hot | 


and produces the same effects, equally | 


& thousand for artistic beauty and real | 
ness. The demand is prhetong Bxy and aad 
would have a copy should send 25¢ before the 
edition runs low. This isa merely nominal price 
to cover the cost of printing, handling and post- 
age. Address N. W. Ayer & Son, Chestnut and 
Eighth streets, Philadelphia. 





Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manten. 





4020. Dog and Rabe 
bit, One Size. 


Dog and Rabbit. No. 4020. 


No gift brings more pleasure to a young child than 
a home-made toy, and the enduring qualities of 
Bunny or Bow-wow when made in strong Canton flan - 
nel or other wooly materials are well known and 
highly appreciated by all who have the care of young 
children. The models given are simply constructed 
and involve little outlay, the stuffing being neatly and 
firmly accomplished with cotton batting, and full in- 
structions for making will be found on the pattern, 
which includes both animals. 

To make the dog as illustrated gof a yard of dark 
Canton flannel 27 inches wide will be required. 

To make the rabbit j of a yard of white Canton flan- 
nel 27 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, No. 4020, is cut only in one size. 


. » 
1016 MISSES NICHT GOWN. 
1070 16 YRS. 


Misses’ Night Gown No. 4016. 

Sensible sleeping gowns are essential to the individ- 
ual comfort and health of growing girls. The ser- 
viceable Mother Hubbard style here illustrated has 
no specially new features, but it has stood the test of 
several generations, and is as muchin demand today 
as when first designed. Long cloths, cambric, nain- 
sook, muslin, flannelette and flannel are all appro- 
priate, and the square yoke that is nicely fitted by 
shoulder seams can be made single or double as pre- 
ferred. The frunts and back that meet in under-arm 
seams are simply gatheredat the top and joined to 
the lower edge of the yoke. A dainty bit of em- 
broidered edging finishes the turn over the collar, 
the same being used to edge the straight wristbands 
into which the fullness of the roomy bishop sleeves 
is gathered. Generous hems finish the fronts, which 
are stitvhed part of the way from the foot, and above 
this the closing is made with buttons and button- 
holes. 

To cut this nightgown for a miss of 14 years 53 yards 
of material 27 inches wide or 43 yards 36 inches wide 
will be required, with 2 yards of edging to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, No. 4016, is cut for misses of 10, 12, 14 
and 16 years. 
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4014 CRAQUATLD FLOUNCE SKIRT? 
22w30WAIOT 
Woman's Skirt, with Panel Front Gore, that 
may be Plain or Plaited, and Circular 
Sides, Lengthened by a Graduated Cir- 
cular Flounce. No. 4014. 


The narrow panel front is a feature of the season’s 
skirts, and tucked effects are found among the more 
dressy models. Puce brown zibeline of a fine quality 
is here trimmed with Persian velvet bands, the 
lower edge being simply finished with machine 
stitching. The front gore is laid in three plaits each 
side of the centre, that are stitched flat to within 
flounce depth of the foot, where they flare 
stylishly. A plain front is also given in the 
pattern, wnich cut from lining can be used as 
a support to the plaits, or if preferred may be 
other. The dip in front 
may be used or not as preferred. The circular 
sides fit smoothly over the hips, and are lengthened 
by the graduated flounce that gives the fashionable 
flare. The side portions meet the fronts in a forward- 
turning plait that conceals the seam and is stitched 
to position to carry out the tucked effect, and the full- 
ness in back is laid in inverted plaits. All pliable 
skirtings and dress fabrics are suitable for skirts in 
this style,as it can be made asa separate skirt or as 
part of an entire costume. 

To cut this skirt in the medium size 9¥ yards of ma- 





| terial Zl inches wide, 8 yards 27 inches wide, 5 yards 


44 inches wide or 4 yards 50 inches wide will be 
required. 
The pattern, No. 4014, is cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 


| 30-inch waist measure. 


Woman’s Fancy Blouse with Epaulettes 
which may be Omitted. No. 4018. 

The lining is fitted with single bust darts, centre- 

back, under-arm and shoulder seams, and closes in 


| front under the plastron that is included in the right 
| Shoulder seam and hooks over on the left. The 


capped hock, strained tendons, founders, wind- | 
puffs, mange, all throat difficulties, al! inflamma- | 


merits, we refer without exception to every man | 


NO HORSE OWNER SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. | 


sent by express, charges paid, with full direc- 


blouse proper has single plaits laid at the end of each 
shoulder seam, and is cut away at the neck and fronts 
to disclose the plastron and yoke of lace. The sleeves 
in bishop style are arranged on fitted linings, which 
are faced at the lower edges to form cuffs, shaped 
straps being added to match the waist trimming. 
Shapely epaulettes of the lace give length to the 
shoulders, but these may be omitted if not desired. 

To cut this waist in the medium size 34 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 24 yards 27 inches wide, or 2% 
yards 32 inches wide, or 1] yards 44 inches wide will 
be required, with 13 yards of lace and 43 yards of pip- 
ing to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, No. 4018, is cut in sizes for 32. 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 
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4015 GIRLS COAT. 
41D i2 YRS. 





Gir’s Long Coat With Triple Capes That 
May Be Omitted. No. 4015. 

The fronts are stylishly loose in box style and join 

to the backs by underarm seams that with the centre 

back curves becomingly to the figure, wide revers 


| roll back above the closing, and the neck is finished 


with aturnover collar that closes invisibly in centre_ 
The sleeves are in regulation coat style, finished at 
the wrist with rounded cuffs. The capes fit smoothly 
over the shoulders, and may be included in the neek 
seam or finished separately and hooked on under the 
collar. Coats in this style may be made from any 
suitable wool fabric, velvet, corduroy or cheviot, all 
being fashionable. ' 

To cut this coat for a girl 8 years 5 yards of material 


| 21 inches wide, 4} yards 27 inches wide, 24 yards 44 


I have used a great deal of GOMBAULT’S | 


| CAUSTIC BALSAM and have been very success- | 


| ful with it. 
| Balsam for by the dozen bottles? 
E. E. BERRY. 


one gemnne wiht the stqueture of 
z ~Co- 


- . 
Sole lnparis feNAORS  } CLEVELAND 
One in a Hundred. 

The first year of the new century is gone, there 
are ninety-nine years left for improvement. 
Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, the Philadelphia 
' promoters of advertising, have begun early in 








What can you sell me the Caustic | 


inches wide or 23 yards 52 inches wide will be re- 


quired. 
The pattern, No. 4015, is cut in sizes for girls of 4,3, 


| 10 and 12 years. 


Woman's Eton Blouse Jacket. No. 4017. 

The garment is simply fitted with wide under-arm 
gores and shoulder seams. The fronts lap in double- 
breasted style when closed, but may gracefully be 
worn open, as illustrated. The neck is finished w ith 


| adouble collar that rolls over at the seam. The 


| their efforts to make the second year better than | 


| the first. 


Their Twentieth Century calendar, | will develop satisfactorily by the mode. 


| issued about this time last year, it was thought | 


approached near the limits of the art preservative 
and the demands of utility, but the 1902 calendar 
is better. As usual, the background and 
main sheet of this calendar is an art 
work, enhanced in beauty by the tasteful 
colors of the printer. The twelve sheets, con 
taining the dates of the months, have a restfu 
dark green background, the large figures in white 
catching the eye at a great distance. In each 
sheet are epigrammatic sentences, bearing on 
the possibilities of business during the year. 
Though this calendar marks the passing of one 
year in a hundred, it is in itself one calendar in 











basque portions fit smoothly over the hips, meeting 
closely at the back and flaring slightly apart at the 
front. It isseamed to the lower edge and the belt 
conceals the joining. The coat sleeves flare sty lishly 
over the hands, and the garment is warmly interlined 
and lined with white satin. Velvet, corduroy, ker- 
sey, broadcloth, cheviot and all heavy wool suiting 


To cut this jacket in the medium size, 4 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches wide, 2 
yards 44inches wide, or 1q yards 54 inches wide will 
be required, with g yard of facing 18 inches wide to 
make as illustrated. 

The pattern, No. 4017, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern !lus- 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown on cut, and 
size wanted, and write your name and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, JANUARY 4 1902 














The Horse. 








Influence of |Horse Shows. 


Within recent years the development of 
horse shows, East, West, North and South, 
has become remarkable. Having their 
greatest encouragement in the East they 
gradually spread to the larger West- 
ern cities, and they have now become so 
prevaient as to be annual events in the 
cities ot all sections. It is generally thought 
that these are merely fashionable events, 
intended for the display and recreation 
of those having little todo with the active 
business of life, but a deeper study of the 
subject will show that these exhibitions 
have a marked influence on the develop- 
ment of our horse-breeding interests. 

When the racing calendar was established 
some hundreds of years ago, running horses 
were given an impetus which, in turn, 
reacted on the thoroughbred horse to such 
a degree as to make it, without ex- 
ception, the leading breed of horses, 
and thus untold good was accomplished 
for the thoroughbred interests. Later, 
with the establishment of trotting races 
earlier in the century, and the publication 
of the Year Book giving the records made, 
the trotting horse was brought to the front, 
and as a result occupies at this time a more 
prominent place among the breeds of our 
light horses. sis 

The horse shows seem to offer the same | 
stimulus to the harness race that has been 
given to the others. The horse show as it is 
conducted becomes an object lesson to the | 
people of cities who use horses as to the | 

proper appointments and the right type of a | 
horse that should go with them. | 

Two or three successful horse shows ina | 
city are usually sufficient to start the im- | 
provement. lt leads some one who has a 
preference for horses of this kind to invest | 
in an unusually attractive pair, which, r | 
turn, stimul.tes the emulation of othe 
lovers of horses, and in the course of a year 
or so the character of the equipages of the 
city become markedly changed for the bet- | 
ter. This has been noticed in a great many 
cases, and invariably follows properly con- 
ducted shows. | 

While these results, at first consideration, 
do not seem to have direct application to | 
the horse industry of our farmers, yet they 
materially stimulate the production of a 
high-class harness horse throughout the coun- 
try. These horses which have come to the 
city as a result of the Horse Show have been 
secured by the dealers, who have spent 
some time in training and mannering them 
for city use. The dealers, in turn, have 
bought them from the farmers, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that, with the increas- 
ing demand for this type of horse, there 
must follow a better price. 

To raise the harness horse up to the point 
where he is ready to go into the dealer’s 
hands will require the best knowledge of a 
horseman, and consequently it will never be 

produced too numerously. Owing to the ob- 
stacles in the way,of producing such a horse, 
and the unusual difficulties in preparing it 
for the market, this production will never 
be the work of the general farmer ; but there 
area great many whoare fond of hcrses 
and have the facilities to produce them of 
this type at a large profit. 

If one situated in this way will observe | 
some care in the selection of mares, seeing 
that they have the high and knee-folding | 
action of the coach horse, together with the 
fullness of type which is desirable, and | 
breed such a mare to a horse possessing the | 
same characteristics, there is very little | 
uncertainty about the colt developing into | 
a horse suitable for harness work. 

When ready for market such a horse may | 
be sold quicker, and often with more profit, 
than one of any other type. With the gen- 
eral run of farmers draught horses are with- 
out question the most profitable, but where 
mares of the kind mentioned have been se- 
cured and bred to stallions possessing the | 
characteristics described, there certainly is 
a very large field for profitable production 
by those having inclinations in this direc- | 
tion.—The Homestead. | 


_————- <>. 


General Notes. | 
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Write it 102, 
Now, will! you be goud? 
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Small crops, unsalable veg- 





etables, result from want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially 
fond of Potash. Write for 
our free pamphlets. 




















GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





Smith’s Perfection Feed Box : 
A STABLE NECESSITY. 
PC TTS 
Compels slow eating 
and proper mastication. 
Prevents souring and 
wasting of food Any 
kind of fowd can be 
used. If your dealer 
will not supply vou, 
send us $2.00 and we 
will send it bv freight. 


Special price in dozen 
and half dvzen lots. 


TOLEDO DISPLAY HORSE CoO., 
Broadway & Morris Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Endorsed by all leading horsemen for side 
lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid of 





electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 


has no superior. Ask your harness maker 





for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars, address, 


W. T. GIBSON, 


11 Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


For Sale by all First Class Harness Dealers 


orthley’s 
Se egies: 


Stall Floor 


With Hinges or Slatte 
> Plank. Send for (ata 
logue. 


| Broad Gauge Iron Stall Works, 53 Elm St., Bost» 
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KNEE KNOCKERS. - Price, $10 f 





Breeding Hobbles : J 
Pulley Equalizer for Bad Gaited 





Ones OT 
Half Hobbles for Hoppers___- Y 
Pacing Hobbles, draw-bars, Edge- 

5 





. zat mm \ 


4 ft miles 


NO 5. 
Trotting Hobbles, draw-bars, flat_ 5.00 
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Good aS money can buy: get ac- 
uainted with us and save money. 
WE ARE THE LEADERS. 


KITTERMAN INVENTION CO., a 
79 W. Madison St., Chicago. 3 
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Thirty of the 2.10 performers are out of 
mares whose breeding is unknown. 
lt is said that Globe Wilkes (2.194), by | t 
Roy Wilkes, recently showed a mile at the | : 
Cambridge City (Ind.) track in 2.16}. | Bingen Jr, 2.13 3-4--Mr. 
It is stated on good authority that J. J. | 
Scannell, owner of The Abbot (2.03}), is 


PROMINENT 


Farmer. 
John A. McKerron, 


Burlington Boy, 2.18 1-4--Mr. Aldrich. 


AMATEURS. 


Lucille, 2.07--Mr. Billings. 


2.10--Mr. Devereux 


Senator L., 2.12--Mr. Shepard. 


National 
Feed : 
Box 


Will earn money for § 
ou ey, saving it in 





and doctor’s 
- Keeps the 
horse in condition 





owner of Shadow Chimes (2.063). 
George W. Grote, New York, has bought Ex-Senator W. J. Keyes of New Jersey, 
Teresa B. (2.16¢) from David Teurs, Mont- | owner of the old-time race horse Harry 
clair, N. J. Mr. Grote will use her on the | Wilkes (2.134), recently purchased a stock 
speed way. i farm near Somerville, N. J. Mr. Keyes 
There are 160 head of horses in the Penn as named the farm Ellis Stock Farm. 


Valley Stud consignment to the Fasig-| McHenry says he does not know the limit | 
Tipton sale. Oakland Baron (2.09}) heads | of Dan Patch’s speed. He says he has 
the lot. driven the pacer a mile in 2.04 and a quarter 
Four of the six living foals of the great | in 29? seconds, which is the fastest he ever 
brood mare Keepsake have records from | asked him to step. 
2.065 to 2.25. ; Keepsake is at present owned Buttonwood Stock Farm, Gettysburg, Pa., 
by Empire City Stud. — has bought Veta (2.09}) and one of her sis- 
Trainer Frank Colby will winter in De- | ters from Richard Hentschel of Baltimore. 
troit with a good stable of horses, among | ‘The mares will be bred to Electric Bell 
others Maiden Queen (2.13}), Red Arthur | 10529, who stands at the head of the stud at 
(2.203) and Harry P. (2.234). Buttonwood Farm. 


There is a possibility of the Atlantic City | Thechestnut mare Linnet, that took a 
(N. J.) Driving Club Association leasing a | record of 2.17} at Savannah, Ga., Nov. 14, is 
plot of ground, about twenty-five acres, | by Emin Bey, son of Guy Wilkes, and out 
and build a half-mile track. | of Faveda, by Gossiper; second dam, Anna 

Scapegoat, with a pacing record of 2.114, | Nutwood, by Nutwood; third dam by im- 

; : ported Hercules. 
was campaigned as atrotter this year and seks 
took a record of 2.244 at Pontiac, Mich. He| W. J. Carter, Richmond, Va., informs us 
isa member of George Castle’s stable. | that the mare Red Light, who took a record 
tek ran ° : | of 2.213 at Raleigh, N. C., in October, is the 
President Devereux of the Cleveland mat- | mare registered as Red Light Maid in Vol. 


inee club says that John A. McKerron will 
be specially prepared the coming season to 
contest for the Boston Challenge Trophy. 


They say there isa very promising year- 
ling filly at Walnut Hall Farm, sired by 
Moko, and out of Chestnut Belle (dam of 
five in the list), by Red Wilkes. 


Messrs. Whitely & Son, Muncie, Ind., 
owner of Edith W. (2.054) and other good 
ones, recently bought a large stock farm 
and intend to engage in breeding trotters. 


The horsemen of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis are having a carnival of driving on the 
ice. Some of the fastest ice horses in the 
world are owned in these two cities. 


Joshua Wilkins, East Braintree, Mass., 
writes us that Rouser (2.25}), whose breed- 
ing has been given as unknown, is by Elec- 
trician (2.244); dam, Constance, by Jersey 
Prince. 

J.C. Linneman, Lima, O., is getting to- 


gether a very choice band of brood mares. | 
He has recently been on a trip to California | 


for that purpose. Mr. Linneman owns 
Norval (2.14%). a 

A circuit of harness meetings will be ar- 
ranged for through Washington and Oregon 
the season of 1902. A meeting of track sec- 
retariesx with this end in view will be held 
early in the year. 


XV., A. T. R. Sheis by Red Wilkes Jr., 
was foaled in 1891, and her dam is Moon- 
light, by Twilight. 


The slate for the New England half-mile 
track circuit has not definitely been made 
up, but when it is, it will probably include 
Manchester, Concord, Nashua, Worcester 
and Providence, perhaps one or two other 
towns. 


Trainers at Jewettville are stepping their 
charges along some. Bob Bever recently 
worked West Eddy (2.25}) a mile in 2.16}, 
| last half of it in 1.06, and Cottage Maid 
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(2.244) stepped the last quarter of a workout 
mile in 30} seconds. 

Dr. W. W. McCleary of Bellevue, Pa., has 
one oi the best matinee horses in his class 
in the country in the horse Jim Fenton (race 
record 2.223), matinee record to wagon 2.21). 
Jim Fenton started in eight races in 
seven weeks and won six firsts, a second and 
a third. 


Giles Mebane (2.163) is one of the new- 
comers tothe list. He made his record in 
his third race over a poor half-mile track at 
Raleigh, N.C. Heis by John R. Gentry, 
out of Winnie D., by Hannis (2.172); second 
dam, Maud L., dam of Whitby (2.18}). 


Weare informed by Robert Hough, cir- 
cuit secretary, that there will be a meeting 
of the representatives of the Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Delaware Circuit§at the New Car- 
rollton, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 6, to arrange 
dates and discuss matters of general interest 
for the autumn meetings of 1902. 


Edgemont (2.213), whose breeding has 
been given as unknown, is by Contestor 
Wilkes;dam by Addison Lambert, accord- 
ing to E. H. Cole, Champlain, N. Y. He 
says thet Edgemont’s owner, Ralph Doug- 
las,of Champlain, is driving him to pole 
with Buttons, by Emperor Wilkes (2.203), 
and that the pair can step in 2.25. 


John B. Scott, Worcester, Mass., writes 
us that the horse called De Palo and credited 
with a record of 2.273 is really El Palo, and 
that he is registered as Oman 21233. He isa 
bay horse and is by Palo Alto, out of Nelly 
Benton (2.30), by Gen. Benton. Mr. Scott 
also owns Lycurgus (2.25), sire of Barba- 
does (2.30), one of the new comers to the 
list. 

Superintendent Mahaney of Maplewood 
Farm, Portsmouth, N. H., says that Mr. 
Jones may not campaign any horses the 
coming season. If he does, they will be 
green horses, and will be trained and driven 
by Hiram Tozier. Mr. Jones is selling off 
all the record horses he campaigned last 
year, excepting Eleata (2.08?) and Betonica 
(2.104). 

George M. Webb, Chestnut Hill, Pa., has 
sold to John K. Cooke, Paterson, N. J., the 
promising yearling stallion Half Sovereign, 
by Refero (2.242), out of Guinea (2.29), by 
Egbert ; second dam, Norma (in great brood 
mare list), by Norman 25. Mr. Webb still 
owns Guinea and a fine suckling brother to 
above yearling. 









A New Hampshire correspondent writes 


in favor of the proposed half-mile track rac- | 
ing circuit, to include Concord, Manchester, | 
Nashua, Worcester and Providence. But | 
whether the circuit goes or not, there will | 
be plenty of racing at the Concord State | 
Fair Grounds track, and the conditions will | 
be so liberal that horsemen following the ! 
two-lap rings cannot afford to skip Concord | 
in arranging their dates.”’ | 


A Michigan correspondent writes as fol- | 
lows: ‘“‘Charles H. and Warren Lewis of 
Ypsilanti, Mich., breeders, have sold te | 
Boston parties the bay pacing mare Lady | 
Lewis, by Wilkie Knox (2.10}); dam, | 
Maud Lewis, by St. Nick. Lady Lewis 
showed better than 2.20 on a half-mile track 
in matinees last fall. She is one of the hand- 
somest mares that ever left Michigan. If 
trained will beat 2.15 this season.’’ 


It'is not often these days that an owner is 
unable to trace the breeding of a 2.15 per- 
former, but Dr.. LeMoyne Wells of Los 
Angeles, Cal., writes us that he has been 
unable to find the breeding of Coeur de 
Lion, a bay gelding that he owns, and that 
took a record of 2.124 at Los Angeles in 
October last. He says that the man who 
bred him is now dead. The horse was 
reared on a ranch, and he, the doctor, 
bought him for a road horse, but he de- 
veloped such speed that he had him trained. 
He took his record after he had had very 
little work. 


Charles Whittemore, proprietor of Look- 
out Stock Farm, South Natick, Mass., has 
sustained quite a severe loss in the death of 
the four-year-old stallion Young King, 
brother to Bingen (2.064). Young King 
died on Christmas morning from an attack 
of distemper. An autopsy showed that pus 
had gathered in his head and was the prob- 
able cause of death. Several of the farm 
horses have been sick with the disease, but 
this is the only fatal case. Mp; Whittemore 
naturally feels the loss of Young King 
quite keenly. He was a splendid individual 
and a horse of much promise. 


George W. wilover, Cadiz, O., owner of 
Florence Nightingale, by Poneto, and one of 
the new comers tothe list, writes us that 
she started three times this season, won 
two first moneys and one second money, and 
made her present record of 2.224 with very 
little hanaling. She has shown a half in a 
race in 1.09, and he looks for her to goin 
2.10 next season. Poneto is a son of Strath- 
more. Her dam is Nelly B.. by George B., 





as follows: ‘‘ Concord horsemen ar: heartily | a son of Gold King; second dam by Home- 





ward, son of Onward. 
a 
Stick a pininit. You buy the sample bale for 
your horse. German Peat Moss will do the 


rest. Write toC. B. Barrett, Importer, Boston, 
for circular. 





NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY, : 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 




















Allen Farm ; 








In 1902 Allen Farm will have from which to make a 
selection for its campaigning string: 
RANA, pacer, race record 2.11 1-4, halves 1.03 1-2, quarters .30 1-2. 
KAVALA, trotter, race record 2.19 3-4. Timed in race 2.15 3-4, halves 
1.06, quarters .31. 

KALEVALA, trotter, record 2 years 2.30. Timed in race 2.14 1-4. 
halves 1.05 1-2, quarters .31 1-4. 
ALLENKA, pacer, race record 2.13 3-4. 

1.04, quarters .30 1-2. 
OGLEBAY, record 2.22 3-4. A very fast son of Axtell, 2.12. 
KAMARES, record 2.26 at 3 years, half m 1.08, quarter .33. 
KRAKAUER, record 2.26. Timed in race 2.19 1-4, half in 1.08. 
KRAKATOA, record 2.27 3-4 at 3 years. Timed in race 2.18, hali 

in 1.07 1-2, quarter in .32 1-2. 
KOKORO, trotter, no record. Quarters on farm track .34. 
KAVALLI, pacer. Phenomenally fast. Could beat 2.20 at 3 year: 
KYRILLIC, trotter. Could show 2.25 on farm track at 2 years. 
KUSHAN, trotter. Could show 2.25 on farm track at 2 years. 
KASSALI, trotter. Could show 2.25 on farm track at 2 years. 
KA, trotter. Could show 2.23 on farm track at 2 years. 
and 12 of the best and fastest two year olds ever on the farm. 

Sixteen are eligible to start in the Kentucky and other futuritie: 

Four very fast trotters are in the lot. : 

Three others will trot in 2.10 or better. 

Two others are phenomenally fast pacers. 

All but two are by KREMLIN, 2.07 3-4, the gamest and fas‘ 
est trotting-race horse of his day. 

The crop of 1901, 31 in all, is the best ever on the farm. 

The DECEMBER sale LIST is now out. To get an early pick 
of bargains send for it at once. 


WM. RUSSELL ALLEN, Pittsfiela, Mass 


Timed in race 2.10, halves 












